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Single Copies, 6 cts. 


The only practical ition of the Gun METHOD. Used as 
sole primary text-book in Norwich, Ct., Paterson, N. J., Ko., &e. 
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Physiology. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “A New School of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DUNGLISON, A. M., M. D., author of the “ Medical Dictionary,” “ Reference 
Book,“ &c. As might be expected, it is a careful and judiciously-prepared work, adapted to the understanding 


of young students, and presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books. 
It is profusely illustrated.—Boston Transcript. 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
*ppreciation of pupils in COMMON SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the object being to teach Physi- 
ology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


Copies sent for examination on receipt of $1.00: 
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A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 


By THOS. V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
Of Millersville, Normal School, Pennsylvania. 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 
field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. By 
means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
subject, and is made familiar with the Zxperimental Plan. ° 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA: NEW YORK: 
900 Chestnut Street. 6 Bond Street. 


CHICAGO: 
205 Wabash Ave. 


Dr. L. Sauveur College of Languages, Amherst, Mass. 


The Sixth Session of the School will be opened at AMHERST COLLEGE, | LeorsaKos, Wooster University; A. VAN DAELL, LL. D., Classical School, Bergen Point, New York; E. F. 
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Every letter for board and rooms ought to be addressed to Mr. E. S. SHUMWAY, Amherst, Mass. 
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Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 
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THE SKEIN WE WIND. 
BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 


If you and I, to-day, 
Should stop and lay 
Our life-work down, and let our hands fall where they will,— 
Fall down to lie quite still,— ; 
And if some other hand should come, and stoop to find 
The threads we carried, eds if — —— 
inning where we stopped: if it should come eep 
— Our life-work going; seek 
To carry on the good design 
Distinetively made yours, or mine, 
What would it find ? 
Some work we must be doing, true or false; 
Some threads we wind; some purpose so exalts 
Itself that we look up to it, or down, 
As to a crown 
To bow before, and we weave threads 
Of different lengths and thickness,—some mere shreads,— 
And wind them round 
Till all the skein of life is bound, 
Sometimes 1 at the task 


0 as 
The value of the threads, or choose 
Strong stuff to use. 
No hand but winds some thread; 
It cannot stand quite still till it is dead, 
But what it spins and winds a little skein. 
God made each hand for work, — not toil-stain 
Is required, but every hand 
Spins, though but ropes of sand. 
If Love should come, 
Stooping above when we are done 
To find bright threads 
That 7 — held, that it may spin them longer, — find but 
shreds 
That break, when touched, how cold, 
Sad, shivering, portionless, the hands will hold 
The broken strands and know 
Fresh cause for woe. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


CONVENTIONS IN FRANcE.— There is one or two 
matters in connection with the late educational con- 
gress at the Sorbonne, that cannot fail to strike teach- 
ers. The first is the desire on the part of the French 
Education Dept. to elicit the opinions of the teachers 
on certain points, and the readiness to be guided by the 
teachers’ views. M. Jules Ferry stated, on the part 
of the Department, that the resolutions passed by the 
congress would be taken as a guide, and, in fact, 
adopted the views expressed on the two points discussed 


as the basis of his future policy. Another point worthy 
of consideration is the limitation of the subjects dis- 
cussed. Two only were considered by the congress, 
and as a consequence these were discussed to some pur- 
pose.— The Schoolmaster. 


Neat Dow on ColLxoxs. —I am sorry to say that 
in our schools and colleges there is no systematic teach- 
ing as to the physiological effects of alcohol. There are 
many 8 treating exhaustively this subject, but they 
have small place in our schools, and none in our col- 


leges. While there is no subject more important to be 


alcohol, in whatever form, to the health of body and 
mind, — and to a successful or wasted life, —it seems to 
be generally ignored by the educated men of the 
country. In many of our higher schools there seems 
to be a fashion in relation to “drink,” borrowed, I fear, 
from the German colleges, where beer occupies a more 
prominent place than the Bible, and where disloyalty 
to it (beer) is regarded as an unpardonable heresy. 
It is wonderful how it can happen, that intelligent men 
in our colleges are content to lay aside their individual- 
ity and allow themselves to be drawn by others into 
practices and habits which they know to be prejudicial 
to their highest interests, and which may possibly, nay, 
probably, prove to be the ruin of their prospects in life. 


There is no young man in college who has not some 
aspirations toward a life of usefulness and honor in the 
community. No intelligent young man can be igno- 
rant of the fact that the greatest obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of these hopes is the drinking habit, while no pos. 
sible happiness or benefit can come of it. 


Tue OLD Systems.— The cause of failure in the old 
system of education lay not in its hard and arbitray 
methods, not even in its abuse, so contrary to modern 
ideas, of corporal punishment, so much as in this, that 
it in no way sought to make the pupil interested in his 


own education. In the methods of good teachers it is 
a leading feature that curiosity is stimulated; and the 
freshness and pleasure of a process as attractive as any 
lay prevents the school from being like that to which 
hakespeare’s school-boy “crept unwillingly.” — Can- 
ada School Journal. 


Poputak Lire Insurance. — The question of pop- 
ular life insurance is one which deeply interests hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in this State and millions 
of people all over the country. The want has in a 
great measure been met by innumerable benefit and aid 
societies founded upon purely benevolent principles. 
The mismanagement and corruption of the ordinary 
insurance companies, led to the establishment of these 
organizations, and facts and figures go to show that 
they have been of the greatest advantage to their 
beneficiaries. It will be seen that a bill has been again 
introduced in the Legislature which aims to blot all 
these societies out of existence, not because they have 
failed to do the work they undertook to do, but because 
they are conducted upon such sound business princi- 
ples; because the management is, as a rule, so honest, 
and because public confidence in them is becoming so 
strong that they have seriously interfered with the 
regulation associations, whose profits are wasted in ex- 
pensive buildings and extravagant salaries. The bill 
in question ought not to be passed, and the party that 


attempts to pass it will make a great mistake. The 
insurance laws of the State, as they stand at present, 
are amply sufficient to protect the great corporations 
and their patrons. There is no necessity to so amend 
them as to strike down the advocates and patrons of 
popular life insurance who are doing an honest busi- 
ness in an honest way.— V. F. Herald. 


Work at THE SoutH.—I begin my plea for Educa- 
tion with an appeal to parents to take a wider view of 
their obligations than this allegation conveys, to see to 
it that, even though it be at the cost of self-denial and 
sacrifice, they secure for their children all the instruc- 
tion within their reach; and to our citizens generally 
let me bespeak their united influence to achieve larger 
educational results through intelligent efforts and in- 
fluences, ‘The nature of education must be explained. 
The whole mass of mind must be instructed, in regard 


Well understood by the young than the relation of/to its comprehensive and enduring interests, We can- 


not drive our people up a dark avenue, even though it 
be the right one; but we must hang the starry lights 
of knowledge about it, and show them not only the 
directness of its course to the goal of prosperity and 
honor, but the beauty of the way that leads to it. Let 
the intelligent visit the ignorant, day by day, as the 
oculist visits the blind man, and detaches the scales 
from his eyes, until the living sense leaps to the living 
light. Let the zealous seek contact and communica- 
tion with those frozen up in indifference, and thaw off 
the iceberg wherein they lie embedded. Let the love 
of beautiful childhood, the love of country, the dictates 
of reason, the admonition of conscience, the sense of 
religious responsibility, be plied, in mingled tender- 
ness and earnestness, until the obdurate and dark mass 
of avarice and ignorance and prejudice shall be dissi- 
pated by their blended light and heat.” I propose 
then to present this subject fully and necessarily at 


some length, and I count on the sympathy and active 
codperation of every parent in our city and throughout 
the State for united action in this essential work. We 
must combine to succeed. — Hon. V. A. Courtenay, 
Mayor of Charleston, &. C. 


IN THE FIELDS. 


BY MARY R. ALLING. 


A half-day in the country has renewed the childhood 
within us. Springing grass and bursting buds filled 
the air with a faint, exquisite perfume; birds sung 
their love-songs and gathered food from the freshly- 
turned soil; a brook ran its happy course; the rocks 
were warm in the sunshine, and invited us to rest and 
to read their fascinating story; clouds quietly traversed 
the clear blue; and the wind tempered the heat with 
sweet coolness. 

Again nature sought to teach that growth is from 
within, is slow, is silent, is imperceptable at any specified 
moment of time, is subject to conditions, and, that when 
the favoring conditions are provided, is as sure as the 
coming of day and night. She led our thoughts to the 
results of her work. From the oldest records that 
geologists and philologist have read for us to the last 
words of Thomas Carlyle and George Eliot, nature has 
steadily striven to produce perfection, not only in the 
individual, but in the type itself. A comparison of the 
present fauna and flora with those of the early geolog- 
ical eras shows the marked superiority of the former 
in symmetry of form, in adaptation of structure and 
function to environment, and in the variety and beauty 
of coloring. A similar change is visible when the sur- 
roundings of the present man are placed beside those of 
his ancestor of early historic times; and, in the realm of 
thought, the average man of to-day hears a still greater 
unlikeness to his fellow of the early centuries. 

All this emphasizes the fact that change, improve 
ment, development to something higher, is the spirit 
that animates nature. Shall we believe that man spon- 
taneously seeks evil and deformity ? We remember a 
child who, happy with pebble and flower, called to us 
from a near hill, and the affirmation dies unspoken 
from our lips. Put yourself back into the years of 
your childhood ; and do your soul the justice to recog- 
nize the truth, that, for one malicious or intentionally 
unkind act of those years, you did a hundred whose 
sole motive was pleasure for another; recall the prom- 
ises made to yourself with all the strength of your 


young mind,—promises to control and destroy faults that 
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had annoyed those whom you loved, and given pain to 
yourself; remember how the stories of noble deeds 
thrilled you, and how hard you strove to reproduce 
them; remember how words of appreciation and help- 
ful kindness made thorny ways easy, and how darkness 
and hate came with every sense of injustice and un- 
kindness. Can you remember these facts and not see 
that good was the sunshine you strove to reach; and 
that freely and willingly you rarely turned from it? 
Will you then deny the same conditions of spirit to 
another child? Does not a teacher forget his own youth 
and degrade great nature when he speaks as if children 
were of desire or necessity either unkind or untrue ? 


A teacher once said to the young women in her pres- 
ence, “I wish you to be ladies in manners if you are 
not ladies at heart.” That teacher forgot, for one 
moment at least, that true growth is from within, and 
that no high spirit-life is possible without sincerity. 
Better be as rude and rough as an untamed savage 
than to wear that gracious thing which we call fine 
manners as a mere outside ornament. We are some- 
times in danger of forgetting the real meaning of the 
words that suggest so much pleasure and beauty. 
From Sir Philip Sidney’s famous definition of a gentle- 
man to the latest work on etiquette, we find that the 
real thing talked about resides in the mind, and that 
what we call the laws of good society are but the recog- 
nized modes for the outward expression of good behav 
jor, not the thing itself. As he who has ideas to ex- 
press grasps eagerly the words that will give them 
adequate expression, so he who has true refinement and 
courtesy within will be quick to appreciate, and skillful 
in using, those forms of expression that are understood 
to convey these ideas. 

The real cause of most school-room troubles is the 
loss of the memory of childhood’s days, and the subse- 
quent lack of sympathy between teacher and pupil; 
and we know of no better way of replacing this loss 
than by spending a day in the fields. 

Spring-time and little children belong together ; and 
when you have felt the spirit of the one, you under- 
stand that of the other. A child’s keen sensitiveness 
and pride are given, like the perfume of the opening 
buds and flowers, as a shield to the life within from the 
frost that brings blight and death. Their curiosity 
and their activity are but the individual expression of 
the race-conditions of progress; their rebellion from re- 
straint and injustice is the spirit that has emancipated 
from chains and superstition ; their questions of doubt, 
which sometimes follow what you call clear statements 
of facts, express only the mental condition that leads 
to the reinvestigation of phenomena and the correction 
of error, the universal demand to experience for one’s 
self. 

Teachers, the fault rests with us. Despite heredity, 
previous training, and present environment, every char- 
acter has the same elements and the same possibilities 
of growth: each differs from every other only in quality, 
quantity, and relation of elements; and in the campar- 
ative, aggregate results of growth, not necessarily in the 
actual, relative amounts of it. The varying conditions 
will determine the rapidity of change in any given 
direction, and the methods of work to produce change : 
but, soon or late, real, desirable growth will show itself 
to that teacher who works in harmony with nature; and, 
like her, cheerfully waits when his part is done. It can- 
not be otherwise; for nature’s effort to destroy evil and 
to produce good are greater than his. She is an untir- 
ing helper to all who will work in her ways, and a 
gentle and generous mistregs to serve. 

We must not forget that the harmony must first be 
within ourselves, We may recognize an ideal and ex- 
press it in words; but no influence of ours will ever 
reach in the school-room above our every-day character. 
If we have refused submission to the divine laws, 
whether with reference to a question of physical health 
or one of moral relation to others, we cannot hope to 
lead other spirits to a higher life, The growth of our 


pupils in character and manners, day by day, is a sure 
index of our own real condition. Likewise, what we 
receive of friendship, of social life, of general good or 
evil, of kindly appreciation or slight, is our just due. 
It is a reflex of what we are, and not less than.our 
desserts. It is what we are mirrored to us; it is our 
gifts measured back. 

Let us recognize this truth; and cease to blame pu- 
pils for our lack of success in teaching, and society for 
our isolation. Let us begin to reform ourselves, to 
make one human soul approximate to its possibilities in 
sincerity, kindliness, devotion to truth, obedience to 
nature’s laws, and in all nobleness. As we give up 
prejudice and ease, and seek to know nature’s methods 
of education ; and as we subordinate theory and super- 
ficiality and show to real and essential fact, — will our 
work take hold of the children and draw them to love 
study. As our kindly sentiments and sincerity grow, 
will their love and faith cling to us and make school- 
hours the happiest of the whole day. When we be- 
come worthy of the society of the wise and noble, their 
doors will open to us, and their treasures of thought 
and experience will enrich our lives. To him who does 
not forsake or neglect his childhood and the spring- 
time, all good is offered and all life is divine. 

The sun covered the west with glory as the earth 
turned away from him, and Venus ushered in the stars. 
Then the lights in the car shut us from the gathering 
night, and the crowd at the depot brought us fully 
back to city life; but, having reached our rooms on a 
quiet street, we were glad to have the spirit of the day 
revived by the birds in our neighbor’s yard. As their 
songs ceased and the breeze died away, we looked out 
to the quiet heavens and felt the indescribable hush 
that follows a day in early spring. 

April 23, 1881, 
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A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Tue SEQUEL. 
Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 


Never met or never parted, 5 
We had ne’er been broken hearted.“ Burns. 


It was heartless cruelty, for political ends, to plunge 
Alonzo Klipton and his beautiful bride in the agonies 
of a noisome scandal which had no reference to anything 
that occurred during his residence in the Granite State. 
But, on the other hand, it must be said that it would 
have been the part of wisdom for a youthful stranger of 
clouded record to have been somewhat more modest in 
championing a cause devoted to showing up less glaring 
evils than were liable to exposure in his own case. The 
truth was, however, that he could not appreciate that 
he was the same being who had formerly borne his 
name, and when he thought of by-gone days it was as 
one thinks of adream. For three years he had seen no 
one who knew aught of his waywardness, and since he 
was now perfectly clean, it did not once occur to him 
that he was walking upon a suppressed volcano, until 
it suddenly emitted an amount of scandal, mostly false, 
with a grain of truth for seasoning, which would have 
buried men of longer social standing than he had at- 
tained. 

It is foreign to our purpose to dwell upon this phase 
of our tale. Suffice it to say that he was orphaned at 
an early age, drifted early into a circus company’s ser- 
vice, after which he was arrested and arraigned for 
house-breaking, with a company of older youth, for 
which he was imprisoned. Befriended by a benevolent 
lady, he was pardoned out and put to school, where he 
made a fine record for brilliancy until he was expelled 
for utter disregard of the rules. Beturning to the be- 
nevolent lady, she shielded him and censured the fac- 
ulty, until 4 year later he married clandestinely her 


wealthy niece. Then all friends turned against him, 
and he abandoned himself to dissipation, they procuring 
her a divorce. Three years before the time of which I 
write he had left all early associations, had straightened 
himself out sufficiently to take a good business position, 
and was a first-class success as an insurance agent when 
Eva secured his total reform at Restville. 

Of all this early waywardness Eva had no knowl- 
edge; and though it had been whispered about the cap- 
itol for some days that there were to be startling revel- 
ations, it had not come to her ears; and it was a heart- 
rending sensation to have her sun that had steadily 
brightened since her advent into Concord society so 
unexpectedly beclouded with the smoke and dust raised 
by the unearthing of buried scandals for purely political 
effect. 

Klipton had prepared himself for the worst. It had 
been rumored that he was to be crushed, and he had 
hardened himself for the issue. Conscious that it was 
nobody’s business what happened to him in youthful 
days so long as his life had been exceptionally clean in 
the Granite State, he prepared to brave it through, and 
when the bomb burst he sat in the lobby of the State 
House and read every word of the sensational story 
without changing a muscle of his face. When he met 
Eva, who had seen it on the parlor-table of the hotel, 
he tried to laugh it off, but admitted that it was sea- 
soned by a little truth. The next day he took his seat 
in the House, and at the first appropriate moment rose 
on a “ Question of Privilege,” and made the great speech 
of the session. He was cool in his bearing, and scath- 
ing in his portrayal of the “Ring” that hoped, by 
blackening him, to distract the public attention from 
their own smutty record. He said it was not a question 
whether the statements about his boyish waywardness 
were true or not; he was not one to try to make his 
own record better than it really was; but for three years 
he had atoned for early recreancy by a life to which he 
challenged the “Ring” of hypocritical thieves and 
political libertines to turn on their highest magnifying 
power in search of cause for scandal. He compared 
himself once caught in the reticulated circumstances of 
designing men but duly reformed, devoting himself to 
the public good with those leaders of the opposition 
with all grades and shades of unspeakable recreancy, 
living unwifed at the capital amid daily slurs at their 
marital infidelity, crowning all with a charge that they 
supported themselves in profligacy out of the public 
treasury. This was such a sharp thrust at the leader 
of the opposition that he was deafened by applause; for 
even the administration party itself abominated the 
man who led them per force of will-power and influence, 
controlled by patronage. ° 

That night it became evident that the newspaper at- 
tack had done him more good than harm, and the leader 
of the opposition was the man who was threatened 
political burial. That evening an impromptu reception 
was given him at the hotel, and an elegant gold watch 
was presented him by an admiring populace. 

His star was brightened by the temporary obscur- 
ation, and all his measures were carried for several 
days. Unfortunately, the Insurance Company 
of Connecticut, for whom he had been working with 
unparalled success, made a terrible failure, by which it 
appeared,—all unjustly,—as though he had personally 
swindled every man he had insured, and scores of men 
from Restville and the neighboring towns came rushing 
up to the capital demanding an explanation. This 
daily din, this incessant clamor and whine of an angered 
delegation of country constituents was worse a thousand- 
fold than any newspaper warfare. It was a species of 
contest in which no brilliant speech would have any 
effect, for an outraged company of sturdy farmers and 
rural merchants are afraid of fine words al{Sratorical 
phrases. They remained several days, stinging him 
with piercing acuteness, all the more keen because it 


complete the work he had undertaken, But even under 


made it apparent that he would never be returned to 
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these discouragements he was all right, for the recalci- 
trant spirit of his friends gave his cause such political 
momentum as to float him in spite of the receding pub- 
lic sentiment. 

At this juncture Eva proved his worst enemy. She 
was so deeply wounded at the fact that he had deceived 
her that all the political enthusiasm seemed to her like 
hollow mockery. She would have been all right had 
he been subdued, humbled, and repentant, but the effect 
was quite the reverse. He had met one of the heaviest 
political counter booms ever launched, and it had only 
increased his grip upon his party. Hehad a new gauge 
for his political potentiality, and it gave him an im- 
perial air which was distressing to Eva. It seemed as 
though she could not bear it. He gave all his time to 
the management of party affairs, and was little in her 
company. He ignored the distinctive temperance party, 
thereby gaining a larger number of votes in the House. 
His breath revealed clearly at times that he did not 
hesitate to drink the lighter beverages, and he often 
forgot to speak to Eva as devotedly as at first. She 
felt not only all the bitterness of his personal disgrace, 
but trembled at his recreancy, and, being much alone, 
was troubled by a too-prolific thought brooding over the 
possibilities of the future, until her despondency was 
apparent to all who saw her. This furnished a new 
leverage for his ever-watchful enemies, who set their 
wives and sisters upon his heels with their weird influ- 
ences, condemning him for breaking the heart of one of 
the sweetest women in the world, enticing her from one 
of the most flattering positions as a teacher to a life of 
wretchedness and sorrow withhim. Things were made 
a hundred times worse than they really were, as they 
were served up in every kitchen, drawing-room, and 
parlor of Concord and Restville. Without knowing 
what it all meant, Klipton knew that his party was 
shedding its loyalty to his leadership. He had secured 
the passage of all the important measures, and, it being 
evident that he would not be returned, the party was 
transferring its lines to other hands. Seeing this, and 
not knowing what forces were at work, he came to feel 
that this scandal, which he had more than once re- 
manded to oblivion, had still an intense vitality, and 
that secret timidity possessed him which will unman 
the sturdiest heart. Added to all this he was troubled 
about his financial future. His legislative income 
would not half pay his daily expenses. His insurance 
business was now worthless, and he had nothing to de- 
pend upon. 

In this state of mind Eva met him one evening on 
his return, with the statement that she could no longer 
endure the agonies she had been suffering for weeks, 
and unless he would go West to some unknown city and 
begin life anew, she should return to her friends at 
Elliot. Circumstances had brought him to that posture 
of mind in which he was ripe for some social coup d’ 


état, and he availed himself of this attitude of his wife 
to make himself a martyr, going West just to please 
her, giving up, as he said, “one of the brightest polit- 
ical outlooks man ever had.” So Eva had the name, 
with her husband, of blighting all his prospects, when 
in reality he was rejoiced from his souls epth for an 
excuse to escape the consequences of unwieldy circum- 
stances, financial, social, and political. 


— Some clocks do not strike. You must look at 
them if you would know the time. Some men do not 
talk their Christianity ; you must look at their lives if 
you would know what gospel can do for human nature. 
But a clock need not be incorrect because it strikes; a 
man need not be inconsistent because he speaks as well 
as acts.— Anon. 

— The heavenly luminary rises amid vapors; star- 
Favers enough must scan it with critical telescope; it 
makes no blazing, the world can either look at or for- 
—_— J rug at; not until after a time and times does 
its celestial, eternal nature become indubitable. Pleas- 
ant on the other hand, is the blasing of a tar- barrel; 
the crowd dance merrily around it, with loud huzzaing, 
universal — ; but, unhappily, it soon 
ends in darkness and foul, choking smoke.—Carlyle. 


A PICTURE. 


BY MRS, EVA A. H. BARNES. 


There’s a bright and sunny picture 
That comes back to me to-day, 
Standing out from other beauties 
Memory sheds upon my way; 

And it thrills my heart with gladness, 
Like a song of olden times, 

And my life resounds and vibrates 
Like the bells in wedding chimes. 


»Tis a schoolhouse, brown and lowly, 
Nestled close among the hills, 

And I catch the scent of clover 

As a robin gaily trills; 

And a dozen happy children 

Gather ’round a teacher there,— 
Eager-faced, they bring her flowers, 
Blue forget-me-nots so fair. 


Many years their joy and sorrow, 
Light and shade alternate cast, 

But I find they cast no shadow 

O’er those pictures of the past; 

And there’s naught that seemeth fairer 
Than that early summer’s day, 

When to me, their young child-teacher, 
Children brought the flowers of May. 


ON TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BY J. H. HOOSE, PH.D. 


IV.— MODES OF TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Pupils should have acquired some skill in composi- 
tion before they begin the subject of English grammar; 
they should possess a reasonable ability to discern anal- 
ogies between simple terms, and draw correct inferences 
from those analogies; they should be able to read in- 
telligently. With this preparation, the children are 
supposed to begin the study of English grammar. Pre- 
vious to the teacher’s appearing before her class, she 
should have the lesson completely digested, and the 
successive steps of subject-matter should be written in 
her note-book. These notes may be before her upon the 
desk when hearing the recitation, but she should not be 
confined to a close scrutiny of them. She should ask 
the minimum number of questions when giving an 
advance lesson, reserving the maximum number for re- 
views; she should spend no words or time in prelimin- 
ary remarks about what she proposes to do, but begin to 
do work from the first moment; she should have her own 
mind deeply concentrated upon the purposes of the les- 
son. It is a mistake for a teacher to attempt to explain 
too many of the common terms to be used by herself or 
the class; some words may be assumed without any 
question. Use sentences from a Reader with which the 
pupils are familiar, instead of writing a select few upon 
the blackboard. Drop all side issues that interfere 
with the main points in the lesson, — a teacher can not 


do everything at once. 


AN ORAL LESSON UPON THE DEFINITION OF SENTENCE.— 
(Somewhat in detail in order to comply with the request 
of readers of THE JOURNAL.) 

Suppose the teacher’s note-book presents the following syn- 
opsis as prepared for herself: 
1. A thought expressed in words is a sentence. 


AUTHORITIES: Fowler, § 476, p. 512. 
7 § 531, p. 629. 

Angus, § 329, p. 242. 

Brown, p. 547. 


2. A thought expressed in words is a proposition. 
3. A thought expressed in words is an assertion. 
Note.—Sentence relates rather to the form, and prop- 
osition to the matter, of what is said; but no 
notice of this distinction will be taken with the 


class. 


AUTHORITIES: Smith, Phrase.“ 
Mill, §§ 1-3, pp. 26-9. 
„Ch. IV-VI, pp. 66-903. 


Day, § 19, p. 31. 
Fowler, § 476, p. 512. 


§ 449, p. 481-2. 


4. A thought expressed in words is a sentence, proposition, 
or assertion. 
MEMORANDA: a. Assume without question the 
meaning of the expressions: 
words, group, and thought. 
b. Sheldon's Second 
P. 


With the above preparation the teacher is before her 


class ; the pupils, book in hand, turn to page 9 of the 


Reader. The teacher directs the first pupil to read the 
first group of words that expresses one thought. 

Pupil.—“ John has a flag.” 

Teacher.—“ The next may read the following group 
of words.” 

Pupil.—“ He has the flag on a long pole.” 

Teacher.—“ Read the next thought.” 

Pupil.—* The flag is red, white, and blue.” 

Teacher.—“ How many thoughts are expressed by 
this group of words.” 

Pupil.—* Three.” 

Teacher.—* Read the first thought of the group of 
words that has just been read.” 

Pupil.—* The flag is red.” 

Teacher.—“ Read the second and third.” 

Pupil.—“ The flag is white; the flag is blue.” 

Teacher.—“ Is the flag red? 

Pupil.—“ No; it is red, white, and blue.“ 

Teacher. —“ Read the next group.” 

Pupil.—“ Jane has no flag.“ 

Teacher.—“ Read the next thought.” 

Pupil.—“ But she has a white dress, a blue sash, and 
a red bow for her hair.” 

Teacher.—“ Are you sure that you have read the 
thought correctly ?” 

Pupil.—“T am not; I think the group, but she has 
a white dress,’ expresses one thought.” 

Teacher.—“ Read the next thought.” 

Pupil.—“ And she has a blue sash.” 

Teacher.—“ Read the next thought.” 

Pupil.—“ And she has a red bow for her hair.“ 

Teacher.— How many thoughts are expressed in 
this whole group ?” 

Pupil.—“ Three.” 

Teacher.—“ Read the next group that expresses a 
thought, taking care to read no more.” 

Pupil.—“ They have come out to play.” 

Teacher.—“ Read the next group.” 

Pupil.—“ Until it is time for dinner.” 

Teacher.—“ How many groups or thoughts have you 
found in the story ?” 

Pupil.—* Nine.” 


Direction: Before proceeding further, review these groups 
so often and so rapidly, even in the same recitation, 
that the pupils may be said to know them “ by heart 
as well as by head.” If more time is required 
to 1 this thoroughness, take it in subsequent reci- 
tations. 


Teacher (continuing).—“ By what means is the first 
thought expressed ?” 

Pupil.— The first thought is expressed by means of 
words.” 

The teacher, saying nothing, writes upon the black- 
board: A thought expressed in words is a sentence.“ 

The pupils severally and collectively read it.” 

Teacher.—“ Read the third sentence.” 

Pupil.—“ He bas put the flag on a long pole.” 

Teacher. Why is this a sentence?“ 

Pupil.—* He has put the flag on a long pole’ is 
a thought expressed in words, and therefore is a 
sentence.” 

Teacher.—“ Read the eighth sentence, giving the rea- 
son at the same time why it is a sentence.” 

Pupil.—* They have come out to play is a thought 
expressed in words, and therefore is a sentence.” 

Erase the definition from the board. 


Direction: Drill the pupils upon this last form of answer 
until they know eit“ by heart.“ When pupils are fa- 
miliar with the definition as written, the teacher will 
introduce the forms of definition designated 2, 3, and 
4, provided the pupils are mature enough to learn 
them without becoming confused in regard to them; 
with younger pupils do not introduce these at this 
time, for one form at the end of an intelligent tongue 
is better than four of them hanging suspended some- 
where in the mysterious limbus fatuorum of the brain. 
Continue this exercise upon other selections of the 
Reader, and until the pupils have acquired a respectable 
skill in detecting sentences readily. 


EpvucarTIon alone can secure social peace, an orderly, 
rogressive government, and true liberty, — not the 
Klas liberty which was a mere sophism for extinguish- 


ing all enlightment.— Gambetta. 
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ABOUT WILD FLOWERS. — (VIIZL) 


BY H. L. CLAPP, 


THE CROWFOOT FAMILY.—(Con.) 


The leaves of different species of the same family are often 
more characteristic than the flowers, and this is true of the 
Buttercups. We have noticed the leaf of the Bulbous Butter- 
cup, and now we will give the most important characteristics 
of another Buttercup-leaf quite as common, — that of the Tall 
Buttercup (Fig. 7, 4). The lower leaves, at least, have three 
divisions (3-divided), all without stalks, and each division, 
also, has three parts. The illustration of this leaf looks quite 
different from that of the Bulbous Buttercup (Fig. 6, C). The 
leaf-stalks are not furrowed, the whole plant hairy, the stem 
two to three feet high, and the flowers bloom from June to 
August in fields. 

The Creeping Buttercup, with its large flowers, an inch 
across, is another beautiful species, and quite common in 
shady places and wet meadows. You may know it by its 
habit of forming long runners, in the first place, and again from 
the three divisions of the leaves being stalked. 

Another characteristic leaf is that of the Meadow-Rue (Fig. 
7, B). This is one of the most common plants on a farm, yet 
its name is almost unknown to the farmer. It appears in early 
spring, and now (May 9) is among the tallest plants that have 
grown from the ground this year. As a rule, the main leaf- 
stalks divide into three others, and so on three or four times, 


FIGURE 7. 


— 


until the fine stems are terminated by three leaves similar to 
Fig. 7, B. Often they are smaller at the ends of stems, then 
again larger; then cut into six or seven lobes, then like Fig. 7, C, 
making a very variable leaf, but one which retains its character 
after all. There are three common species of Meadow-Rue. 
The Early Meadow-Rue, growing from one to two feet high in 
rocky woods, and flowering in May, may be recognized by the 
leaves all having petioles, or leaf-stalks. The leaflets are 
drooping, the flowers purplish and greenish, and the yellowish 
anthers droop on fine filaments. The Purple Meadow-Rue, 
two to four feet high, and blossoming, with green and purple 
flowers, in May and June, on uplands, has its leaflets without 
petioles (sessile). The Tall Meadow-Rue also has the stem- 
leaves sessile, but the flowers are white, the height from four to 
eight feet, the anthers do not droop, and it flowers in July and 
September in wet or moist places. 

The Meadow-Rues of this country are mostly diwcious, hav- 
ing the staminate flowers on one plant and the pistillate on 
another. The flowers are not attractive on account of their 
beauty, but the foliage is very graceful, being about as far re- 
moved from anything conventional as any foliage can be, 
whether you consider a single leaf or the attitude of all the 
leaves. 

The leaves of the Rue-Anemone, taken singly (Fig. 7, C), 
bear a strong resemblance to those of the Meadow-Rue; but 
the habit or manner of growth is quite different. Usually 
about five leaf-stalks (petioles) and three flower-stalks (pedun- 
cles) start from the same place on the otherwise naked stem, 
and diverge like the wires of an umbrella, forming with the 
flowers an umbel. The flowers look very much like those of 
the Wood Anemone; the plant grows with the latter, blossoms 
at the same time, and attains the same height, — about six 
inches. The five to ten white sepals are sometimes pink, like 
those of the Wood Anemone, but the leaves will distinguish it 
from the Wood Anemone. 


All the flowers of the family noticed hitherto, except the 
Buttercups, are incomplete, being without petals (apetalous); 
and, in this connection, it seems time to state that, when one 
kind of floral envelopes is] wanting, it is thought to be the 
corolla. 

Some readers of these notes About Wild Flowers, who 
live in the East, may be well acquainted with most of the 
Crowfoot species growing in this region, and desirous of ob- 
taining species growing in the West. Likewise amateur bota- 
nists of the West may desire species of Crowfoote growing in 


the East. An exchange may be effected very readily by means 
of the International Scientist’s Directory, containing the ad- 
dresses of hundreds of botanists and naturalists, in every sec- 
tion of this country and in Europe, published by S. E. Cassino, 
299 Washington street, Boston, and sold for two dollars. The 
Directory gives the special department of study of each person 
named, and the kind of specimens for exchange. 

Suppose you desire to make an exchange of Crowfoots which 
bloom in May in different parts of the country. A brief state- 
ment in regard to desirable specimens might be of some ser- 
vice. In deep swamps, from New Hampshire through the 
Middle States to the Mississippi, may be found the Spreading 
Globe-flower, about twice the size of the Buttercup, and double 
with its numerous greenish-yellow petals; from Illinois west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains, the singular Pasque-flower, 
with purplish silky sepals; in the Central States, the Dwarf 
Larkspur and Azure Larkspur, with sky-blue flowers; in rocky 
places, from New England to Wisconsin, the rare, bluish- 
purple Clematis verticillaris ; in rich land of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio and southward, the purplish Leather-flower (Clem- 
atis Viorna); in Illinois and southward, the purple, daisy-like 
Carolina Anemone; in sandy or dry woods, from Massachu- 
setts to Illinois, the Thimble-weed or Long-fruited Anemone; 
in ponds, from Massachusetts to Wisconsin, the Yellow Water- 
Crowfoot; in wet places of prairies, from Illinois to British 
America, the diminutive Ranunculus rhomboideus ; along the 
Alleghanies in Virginia and southward, the Trailing Wolfs- 
bane; on rocky hills through the Eastern and Middle States, 
the iscarlet Wild Columbine; in rich woods north, the Red 
Baneberry and White Baneberry. 


Nork.— May 9. The Jack-in-the-pulpits are out by thousands in a * 
Woods, Roxbury , and near Spring street, on the Dedham railroad. e 
Early Meadow Rue is just coming into blossom in moist, shady places 
everywhere. The White Violet is abundant about French’s Woods at the 
end of oming street, and on the Brookline Marsh. Now is the time to 
acquainted with the Rose Family, through the flowers of the Cherry, 
each, Pear, and Apple. 5 
May 13. In Gray’s Woods the Yellow Rocket (Barbarea vulgaris), 
Early Meadow Rue (Thalictrum dioicum), and Uvularia sessifolia, are 
ust nning to blossom. The first flowers of the Bulbous Buttercup in 
n this vicinity are out. The Yellow Rocket is abundant at Milton Lower 
Mills, at the left of the end of the horse railroad. The Common Louse- 
wort (Pedicularis Canadensis) is found now in the fields of Hyde Park. 
The Hornbeam catkins are shedding their pollen. 
May 14.—The flowers mentioned last w are very abundant now near 
the Dorchester Station, especially Marsh olds and Violets, The 
large shrub called the New-England Shadbush is now covered with 
white blossoms, making it look, at a distance, like a full-blown Pear-tree. 
Abundant at Dorchester. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, — (IIL) 


BY B. C. GREGORY, NEWARK, N. J. 


THE EXPERIMENT IN THE N. Y. CITY SCHOOLS. 


To show, however, that the superintendents never changed 
their opinions we continue to quote from their reports. In 
the reports for 1874 Mr. Kiddle claims that the discipline in 
the primary schools is retrograding; once more he inveighs 
against the evil results of suspension: Many pupils,“ he says, 
are forced from our schools into parochial or corporate 
schools by this failure on the part of the schools to exercise 
the needed coercion.’’ In the early part of the same re- 
port the president of the Board deplores the strain on the 
teacher. 

In this report Supt. Fanning argues again the necessity of 
corporal punishment as a reserved power. He echoes the sen- 
sible remarks of Supt. Harrison referred to above, regarding 
the difference between order and discipline. 

He again refers to the lack of prompt obedience, to the influ- 
ence of refractory boys, to the exhaustion of the teacher’s 
strength. He then says: 


„Until, therefore, special ‘reformatory schools’ for the 
training of refractory pupils are established, it seems to me 
that in order to prevent the necessity of turning such into the 
streets to grow up in ignorance or pope to become public 
paupers and criminals, there should be additional power upon 
the school premises, to be used in compelling, when necessary, 
proper and prompt obedience to authority,—the power of cor- 
rection, as suggested by yourself (the superintendent) on a 
former occasion, placed in the hands of the principal of the 
school, but not to be used except as a last resort, and then 
under judicious restrictions. The mere fact of the presence, 
or possession by the ＋ g of such additional power, with- 
out its use, would, in my judgment, have a widely salutary 
and restraining effect, and make even the advice and counsel 
of faithful and earnest teachers more influential for good.“ 


This distinction between order and discipline is one which 
every member of the board should recognize and understand. 
All that is gained in most of the New York schools, according 
to Mr. Calkins, is 


ORDER, NOT DISCIPLINE. 


Report for 75 shows that suspensions are increasing, and 
furthermore shows that the number reported do not by any 
means show the actual number compelled to withdraw from 
school by surreptious methods. This is the language: 


„The by-law of the Board allowing the suspension or expul- 
sion of pupils, is very sparingly resorted to by the principals; 
some, indeed, never use the authority thus conferred upon 
them, detaining incorrigible pupils in their schools until they 
are compelled, by the class teacher, to rid their school of the 


offenders, when they coerce the parents into withdrawing 
these refractory children by the menace of expulsion. This 


number reported as expelled, is probably but a small part of 
the actual number who have been withdrawn from the schools 
because there was no power to restrain their propensity to dis- 
obedience and disorder.“ 

A pretty state of things is disclosed when the laws regarding 
suspension are evaded to such an extent that the fact appears 
on the published reports of the superintendents. It shows, 
first, that the state of discipline is desperate; that the superin- 
tendent must admit publicly that he winks at gross irregular- 
ities. Finally, says Mr. Kiddle, 

„The views which I have submitted in previous reports, in 
regard to the discipline and government of the pupils, appears 
to have received additional confirmation from the experience 
of the past year; while the impolicy and inconsistency of ex- 
pelling from our schools any other than utterly vicious or de- 

raved children, are greatly magnified by the efforts of the 
oard, by means of an expensive department, to enforce the 
provisions of the compulsory education law.” 

The same dismal song of suspension is continued through the 
reports of 1876, 77, and 78. We must hasten, however, trust- 
ing that the summary which we offer below, regarding these 
statements, will be taken as correct; to continue our quota- 
tions at length would prove exceedingly wearisome. In 1876, 
he calls the attention of the Board {to the necessity of provid- 
ing some means other than suspension, of dealing with incor- 
gible cases. Does not the forcing of this subject on the atten- 
tion of a Board which has twice refused to act, mean that 
they were profoundly moved concerning it? In 1877 the bug- 
bear is suspension, the statement thereon being accompanied 
by the following highly-gratifying fact: 

Every new teacher has at first a struggle, sometimes quite 
a long one, before his or her influence is established and the 
control of the class obtained; and many otherwise accom- 
plished teachers fail entirely to obtain this control after re- 
peated trials.“ 

AFTER SUCH A STATEMENT 

from the superintendent, the testimony of some of the New- 
York principals and teachers, in corroboration of the above, 
may be received. We now quote from the language of an 
able New York principal, assuring the committee that, his ex- 
perience is but a type of the experience of all, and that were it 
desired, we could bring an abundance of such testimony. He 
says that when a new teacher is appointed a scene of confu- 
sion ensues which baffles description. Slates are broken, boys 
are impudent,—hubbub reigns. Indeed, the principal must 
keep continually in or near the class to obtain any sort of 
order. Boys are removed from the class temporarily, and 
seated in various parts of the school, because they cannot be 
managed. Sometimes the spectacle is presented of twelve or 
fifteen boys from one class seated in various parts of the school, 
because the class has become unmanageable when these 
boys were in the room. This chaos sometimes goes on for 
three or four months, often until an entirely new class comes 
in, and the teacher can make a better start, aided by his ex- 
perience. This instance is the rule not the exception. 

We mention another fact. A meeting of the male teachers 
of New York was held a few months ago. After the regular 
business, which included ah address on Methods of Teaching 
from Supt. Calkins, a discussion on the condition of the 
schools was held. During this discussion some twelve or fif- 
teen teachers arose in rapid succession, and narrated instances 
of gross disorders and cutrageous conduct on the part of pupils. 
The meeting tacitly accepted these statements as fairly indi- 
cating the condition of the schools. 

We give but one more instance showing the temper of the 
teachers in New York. Children are often struck by teachers, 
but so opposed are the parents to the present law that the case 
is rarely reported to the superintendent. Occasionally a case 
does reach him, and is frequently dismissed with a simple 
reprimand. Such a punishment, in view of the circumstances, 
isabsurd. Some time ago, however, a female teacher, wrought 
up to desperation by the conduct of a scholar, struck him. 
The case was reported, and the teacher summoned before the 
committee on teachers and fined a month’s pay. A meeting 
of the teachers of the ward was called, the case laid before 
them, and the amount of the fine promptly subscribed and 
paid over to her. 

In 1878 the suspensions are still going up alarmingly. 


There is, in this report, by the way, 
AN AMUSING REVELATION 


of the condition of the schools. It occurs during the admin- 
istration of a copious coat of whitewash. It must be remem- 
bered that the superintendents no longer express their minds 
frankly. What they do say is wrung from them by a desper- 
ate state of affairs. Assistant-Supt. McMullin, after glorifying 
the order, punctuality, ete., of the schools, says: I recently 
visited a school in which the average number of scholars late 
was about one per cent. of the number in attendance.” A 
model school, gentlemen. The average attendance in the 
writer’s school, last year, was 691. One per cent. on this num- 
ber is 6.91. This multiplied by 200 school-days would give 
him 1,382 tardy for the year. The actual numba t y was 
409. The school, by the way, was under his charge only a part 
of the year. His average tardiness during the current year, 
will give him less than 100 for the whole year, if the average 
continues. He would hesitate to make a report of 1,382 cases 


of tardiness. 
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Supt. MeMullin says, further: 


„There are many schools in which tardiness does not exceed 
two per cent. Those schools in which the average lateness is 
more than four per cent. of the daily attendance, are doing 

orly, and must betake themselves to the rear.“ 


We should say so. Weinfer from the above that three per 
cent. is not an unusual record. We will assume, to be fair, 
that the average tardiness is two per cent. of the daily attend- 
ance. The average attendance in all schools, except the high 
school, in the last report of the Superintendent of Newark, 
was 11,100; two per cent. on this amount is 222. This num- 
ber multiplied by 200 school-days gives 44,400 cases of tardi- 
ness, The actual number was 9,171. What our Board would 
think of 44,400 cases of tardiness we don’t know. It would 
deserve investigation. 

In the report for 1876, is thus summed up 

THE RESULT OF SIX YEARS’ EXPERIMENT: 


„Many parents finding that our schools are unable to gov- 
ern their willful and unruly children, send them to the paro- 
chial or industrial schools. In connection with this, it is 
proper to call the attention of the Board to the fact that, while 
the average attendance of pupils in the schools immediately 
under its care has, during the past year, increased less than 
two and a half per cent., in the corporate schools it has in- 
creased more than five per cent.“ 

„It is also of interest to observe that, at the close of 1875, 
the number of pupils enrolled in the Catholic parochial schools 
was 30,732, while in 1867 it was only 16,342, showing an in- 
crease in less than ten years of nearly ninety per cent.; while 
the increase in the attendance of the pupils in the public 
schools has, during the same time, been only about thirteen 

r cent. 

„The increase in attendance at the corporate schools during 
the same period has been more than fifty-seven percent. While 
the system of suspending pupils, instead of restraining them, 
which has been in operation since 1870, will not, of course, 
account for this great disparity in the growth of the public 
schools as compared with that of the other educational systems 
existing, side by side with it, yet there can be no doubt that 
the number of pupils excluded from the schools by the indirect 
operation of the system, far more than the number of formal 
suspensions would indicate, is very large.“ 


The new Superintendent, Jasper, drops the subject. In his 
report we note one more reference to tardiness, The report, 
in a paroxysm of joy over the results obtained, gives one shin- 
ing instance. We have reason to believe that it is the best 
New York can show. Well, then, in this gilt-edged school, 
tardiness is accurately figured at $# of one per cent! Without 
going into details, we simply remark that such a percentage 
would have given Newark, in 1879, 12,152 cases of tardiness. 
The actual number was 9,171. This includes 


ALL SCHOOLS, GOOD AND BAD. 


Our gilt-edged school, in this particular, shows a percentage 
of only seven-hundredths of one per cent. It is worthy of re- 
mark that there are no regular tardiness statistics in the New 
York reports. 

The question of corporal punishment came up in the Board 
for the last time in 1877, when the matter was referred to the 
Committee on By-laws, Elections, and Qualifications. This 
Committee reported three in favor of, and three opposed to 
restoring the rod. The arguments, pro and con, may be dis- 
cussed on a future occasion, but are not interesting here. 

One argument in the report opposing the rod relates to a 
matter of fact, and is so dangerous that we must dispose of it 
here. If it were valid it would prove the whole question; as 
it is false, it proves only the sophistry or stupidity of the au- 
thor. Commissioner West cites the tabulated reports on disci- 
pline of the Superintendent, to show that there has been no 
retrograde in order. In these tables the discipline of each 
class is recorded as excellent, good, fair, indifferent, bad. 
These terms represent a percentage, and the percentages, when 
averaged together, give the percentage of the city. The per- 
centages are ascertained by the semi-annual visits of the Su- 
perintendents. In the language of the Superintendent himself: 


The conduct and demeanor of the pupils while being ex- 
amined, constitutes about the only criterion possessed by the 
examining officers for judging of the character of the discipline 
of the class. ‘The order is, however, improved by the presence 
of the examiner, which, of course, exerts a certain degree of 
restraint for the time being upon the conduct of the pupils,“ 
ete. (Report of 1874.) 


The restraint exercised by the presence of the examiner is 
indeed very great, and the pupils are constantly taught to look 
forward to those visits with awe and trembling; if the order 
is good at no other time, it is very nearly certain to be good 
during the brief examination. Indeed, the writer has known 
certain classes to be marked excellent, whose order during the 
most of the year has been execrable. 

But we will let the Superintendent speak for himself. In 
the Report for 1872 (two years after the abolition of corporal 
punishment), 

THE REPORT ON DISCIPLINE 


for the whole city is 92 per cent., while in 1870 it was 8914 per 
cent. Here is an improvement of nearly three per cent., with 
the attain of a high average. Concerning this the Super- 
intendent says: 


. “A comparison of these tables will 
u discipline“ {this is on page 15; 
Power to suspend pupils has not been 


show an improvement 


pase 17 says:! The 
ound adequate to pre- 


vent the most heinous offences, such as insulting and out- 
to teachers, violent and injurious assaults 


us language 


upon other pupils, the wanton destruction of school property, 
gross disobedience, and constant disregard of the rules of the 


school. All these offences have multiplied very greatly in the 
schools, and are still multiplying,“ ete. 


Both reports were laid on the table. We have spent a great 
deal of time on this subject; indeed, we have felt that it was 
absolutely necessary to show by the extended experiment of a 
large city that the measure proposed in Boston fails in its ob- 
ject. The New York case is, in itself, an unanswerable and 
sufficient argument. So much for the measure which the 


Boston School Board says was adopted by the New York Board 
of Education, in harmony with the spirit of the times, the civ- 
ilization of the age, and the opinions and convictions of their 
very best educators, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion will be held at St. Albans, Vt., beginning on Tuesday evening, July 
5, and ending Friday, July 8, 1881. 


The Place.—The Institute is fortunate in the selection of the place 
of — St. Albans is one of the most delightful spots in New 
England. Its scenery has been favorably compared by travelers with 
some of the most popular points of Europe. The town, the Green 
Mountains, the Lake, the Islands, the distant Adirondacks, all conspire to 
furnish a pleasing variety of near and distant views of land and water 
seldom equaled, 


Its Central Location.—St. Albans is situated in the center of a large 
number of popular summer resorts,—Sar: a, Lake George, the Adiron- 
dacks, Ausable Chasm, Lake Champlain, Niagara Falls, Toronto, the 
Thousand Islands, the Upper St. Lawrence, the Rapids, Montreal, Ot- 
tawa, Quebec, the Lower St. Lawrence, the Saguenay, Newport, Lake 
Memphremagog, Mt. Mansfield, Camel’s Hump, the White Mountains, — 
can all be easily reached by excursions from St. Albans, at the close of 
the meetings. 


The Scenery.—The scenery through Vermont, in going to St. Albans, is 
— ue in the extreme. The Valley of the Sonkecticnt, Bellows 

alls and Mountain, crossing the Green Mountains to Rutland, or the 
bold and grand views between Whitehg!! aud Rutland, the beautiful ride 
along the lake between Rutland and Burlington, or the constantly va- 
rying landscapes in ow the picturesque valley of the White River, 
then passing the summit a thousand feet above the sea, then descending 
the Valley of the Winooski, with its often-recurring falls and rapids, past 
the famous gorges, —a romantic bit of travel, — crossing the Lamoille 
river on a bridge four hundred and fifty feet long, near the great falls of 
this river, a hundred feet high,— these several routes to St. Albans all 
furnish scenery seldom equaled in any country. 


The Springs and Missisquoi Park.—The Missisquoi Falls, one hundred 
and nineteen feet high, are near the famous Sheldon Springs, ten miles 
from St. Albans. Highgate — are but nine miles, and Alburgh 
Springs fifteen miles from St. Albans. - 

All these springs are justly celebrated for the medicinal qualities of the 
water, which is extensively ased by summer visitors, and bottled in large 
quantities for the market. At all these places are large hotels, with ex- 
—— for guests, at very low rates to members of the 

ute. 

Free passes are given by the railroad to all members of the Institute 
— wy at oer of the above-named places, to and from St. Albans dur- 

ng the meetings. 

a — man * od — — — 
picnics and day es. It ys on uo » but 
a short ride from St. Albans. 

Headquarters and Meetings.—The headquarters, including the offices 
of the treasurer and secretary, all committees, railroad nts, book pub- 
lishers, school farnishings and supplies, etc., will be held in the rooms of 
the High-school Building, or Academy. The meetings will be held in the 
School Hall, the Congregational Church, the Public Hall, or a large tent 
upon the Square, as the exigencies may require. Further information 
upon this point may be given in later circulars. 

It is the determination of all concerned in the arrangements to make 
—4 a meeting of great interest, largely attended, and of decided use- 

ulness. 

SUBJECTS AND SPEAKERS, 


Subjects to be Considered.—Such a meeting should manifestly bring for- 
ward a variety of subjects of prominent and timely interest to the schools 
and the community. The best thoughts of the ablest writers and speakers 
should be presented in carefully-prepared papers, and these papers should 
be placed before the Institute for discussion. Among the topics pre- 
sented may be named the following: 

1. “ The Relations of Education to 218 a Republic.” 

2. “ Influence of Public Education as judged by the Public Estimate.“ 

3. “ Methods and Results.“ 

„Education at the South.” 

. Political Education.” 

„Choice and Use of Books.” 

„Means and Methods in Elementary Physics.“ 
„The Physical Geography of North America.“ 
„Landmarks of Sir Walter Scott.“ 


8 those engaged to address the meeting are the fol - 
ng: 


1. JUDGE ALBION W. TourGEE, LL. D., the well-known lecturer, 
and author of Fool’s Errand, Bricks Without Straw, etc. 

2. CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, Esq., of Boston, the brilliant news- 
paper correspondent, whose letters, books, and scholarly lectures have 
given him an enviable reputation, as one of our foremost writers and 
speakers. 

P3. Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL. D., of Richmond, Va., the worthy suc- 
cessor of the late lamented Dr. Barnas Sears, as agent of the Peabody 
Fund.“ 

4. WALLACE BRVUOR, Esq., of Poughkeepsie, N. ., of whose lecture 
Wendell Phillips says: “I heard your lecture on Scott with surprise and 
delight. The view vou took of his works was wholly new to me, and the 
grouping of his poems and novels so as to make theia a picture and study 
of European history for the last seven centuries, was freshly ori * 

5. Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe, of Boston, too well known to New Eng- 
land people to need any introduction. 

6. Hon. J. W. PATTERSON, LL.D., formerly professor in Dartmouth 
College, lately U. S. senator, and now Supt. of Public Instruction in New 


Hampshire. 
7. Hor. J. C. GREENOUGH, A. M., principal of the Rhode Island 
State Normal School, whose work and words clearly place him in the 


front rank of philosophical educators, 
. Pror. I. J. OsBuN, of the Salem (Mass.) Normal School, a 
t — through his — am 


gentleman who has of late become well 
articles in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
9. M. H. BuckH#AM, LL.D., the able president of the University of 
ery satisfacto: ments are now making to furnish popular 
* ioe and — exercises, as well as appropriate vocal music. 
ESIDENT GARFIELD. — It is confidently expected that the Teacher- 
*— — James A. Garfield, accompanied by some members of the Cab- 
inet, will be in attendance, and meet the Governors of the New 
States. It is his intention, unless the exigencies of the public service pre- 
vent, to be present. Addresses may be expected from the President and 
the Governors. 
The and addresses presented by these hed lecturers 


papers 
will be open to discussion by the Institute, and in many cases leading dis- 
utants will be appointed beforehand, who will come carefully prepared 


or the discussion. 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 
land and from New York 
July 1st to July 6th, inclusive, 
will be made 


10 


Excursion Tickets. — All tickets in New 


city will be good to go to St. Albans 


for various points outside of New England, of which due notice will be 
given ; but no tickets will be for a shorter time than August 6th. 

Price of Tickets.—A full table of rates may be given at an early date, 
but it may here be said that excursion tickets will be sold from all promi- 
nent points in New England, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and from leading points at the West, at very low rates. The fol- 
lowing principal = may here be given : 

Boston, $8.00 ; Worcester, $8.00 ; Springfield, $8.00 ; Troy, N. Y., $8.00 ; 
Providence, $9.00; Taunton, Mass., $9.00; New Bedford, $9.40; Fall 
River, $9.40; Newport, $9.75; Norwich, Conn., $9.00 ; Amherst, $7.75 ; 
Northampton, $7.50; Greenfield, $7.00; Brattleboro, $6.25; Concord, 
$6.70 ; Binghampton, N. V., $13.75 ; New York city, all rail, $12.00,—via 
boat, to Troy or New London, $1000; New Haven, $10.10 ; Hartford, 
$8.90; Harrisburg, Penn, all rail, $20.00,—via boat from New York, $12.00'; 
Washington, D. C., $23.00, or $21.00 as above ; Baltimore, $21.00 or $19.00 ; 


Philadelphia, $16.00 or $14.00 ; Fitchburg, Mass., $7.50; Keene, N. II., 
$6.00 ; Utica, N. V., $10.50; Syracuse, 612 00; Rochester, $15.00 ; Buffalo, 
$17.00 ; Portland, Me., $10.00; Montreal, $2.50 ; Quebec, $5.00 ; Ottawa, 


$5.00; Kingston, $7.50; Toronto, $12.50; Buffalo, $15.00; Detroit, 
$16.25 ; Chicago, $21.60. From points in Maine, via Grand Trunk Rail- 
way and Montreal, to St. Albans and return: Bangor, $14.25; Water- 
ville, $13.00 ; Augusta, $12.00; Gardiner, $11.75 ; Bath, $11.25; Brans- 
wick, 811.00. 

Side Trips.—After the Institute sessions are over, attractive excursions 
will be offered to members at very low rates, both for tickets and hotel 
accommodations, These will include a list of more than thirty different 
routes, but it will be sufficient here to mention the following: 

1. To Lake George and return. 

2. To Ausable Chasm and return. 

3. To Montreal and return. 

4. To Quebec and return. 

5. To Niagara and return. 
on aie Niagara, Toronto, Thousand Islands, and Montreal, and return to 

ns. 

7. To the — and return. 

8. To Lake Memphremagog and return. 

9. To Mount Mausfleld and return. 

10. To the White Mountains, and many other places; 

Hotels.—Very low rates for members of the Institute have been made by 
all the hotels and boarding-houses in St. Albans and vicinity. These 

rices will be given, together with the number to be accommodated, in 

he Bulletin of the American Institute Instruction, soon to be pub- 
lished. All applications for rooms should be made to the chairman of the 
Reception Committee, Mr. 8. W. Landon, at St. Albans. The reduced 
rates will be from July Ist to July 12th, inclusive. 


NORMAL SOHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Pror. S. M. STern, author of Studien und Plaudereien, and the 
principal of a very r school for modern languages, at 309 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, will open a Summer Normal School for French 
and German, after the close of the Institue, to continue six weeks. 

Professor Stern is recommended in the highest terms J. 
first gentlemen and ladies in New Vork and elsewhere. 
dressed in regard to terms, etc., at New Vork, as above. 


Further fi 1bt 


many of the 
e may be ad- 


ion.— About the 15th of May will be published a large 
and handsomely illustrated paper, called Bulletin of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction. 

This paper will consist of not less than twelve pages of the size and gen- 
eral style of the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and will be 
filled with all sorts of information for those desiring to attend the meet- 
ings. The edition will consist of not less than twenty thousand copies, 
and the paper will be sent to any address on application to Mr. T. Edward 
Bond, 260 Washington street, Boston. 

Another circular, giving statements fuller and more definite than in 
this, particularly in reference to programs, hotel and railroad arrange- 
ments and excursions, will be issued as soon as the requisite information 
can be accurately obtained, which will be sent to ony address on applica- 
tion to the Assistant-Secretary, Augustus D. Small, Esq., Salem, 9 
or to the undersigned. 

Membership.—Any person of good moral character, whether teacher or 
not, wishing to oin the Institute, may do so, by Paying to the Treasurer, at 
the meeting, the sum of One Dollar. Only Members can obtain the re- 


duced rates from railroads and hotels. All return-tickets are made 
„good“ by the Secretary’s Stamp, obtained after the payment of the 
one-dollar fee, at the meeting. 


WILLIAM A. Mowry, President, 
49 Snow Street, Providence, R, I. 
Gro. A. LITTLEFIBLD, Secre 


tary, 
School Committee Rooms, Mason street, Boston, Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


SUPT. GOVE, AND “EXCELLENT TEACHERS,” 


In the JouRNAL OF EpucATION of May 5, 1881, Mr. Aaron 
Gove says: “Excellent teachers, in fact the only first-rate 
teachers, are graduates from our high and normal schools.”’ 

Brother Gove, won’t you give the poor college graduate a 
chance ? What has he done, or left undone, that you should 
sit down on him? Did you intentionally drop him from the 
number of the elect, or is the above quotation a glittering gen- 
erality imbibed from some normal school? Now, take it all 
back, and say that you have some very good friends in college 
graduates, who pass for excellent teachers. 

Mr. Aaron Gove says, further, in relation to distribution of 
teachers, A system of exchange between States, cities, and 
districts would be helpful to the schools.’’ Good heavens! 
brother Gove; do you mean to inaugurate such a system ? 
Think of the flaming red poster, — An immigrant car of 
schoolmarms from Massachusetts, in exchange for an equal 
number from Colorado“! American mothers are not Spartan, 


and they would not submit to this, even for the good of the 
State. ou are not so cruel as you would have us believe; 
but if the Adamses get hold of your idea, I fear they will put 
it through. Isaac C. DENNETT. 


Boulder, Col., May, 1881. 


— 


A FRENCH PARTY. 


Mr. Editor :—Mons. Samuel Lepoids, of Newport, R. I., is 
preparing a novel European tour for the coming summer, and 
one likely to be profitable to those who are learning to speak 
French. The tourists will use the French language, and will 
visit France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, 
including in their study particularly points of historic, literary, 
and industrial interest, and art galleries, cathedrals, etc. As 
Mons. Lepoids is a fine scholar, and is familiar with the ground 
to be traversed, the tour cannot fail to be exceedingly valuable 
to all who make it in his company. The party will leave New 
York, June 29, in the Saint Laurent of the Compagnie 
General Transatlantique,“ and may expect to return by 


steamer 5 etter, | Havre the 3d of Sept. 
Mons. Lepoids would be very glad to send a circular of in- 
formation to any one in . Aus. D. SMALL. 
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Prest. Mowry has just visited St. Albans, and gives 
in this issue of THE JouRNAL an interesting descrip- 
tion of what he saw and heard relating to the meeting 
of the American Institute. We publish, also, in an- 
other column the first edition of the program. Don’t 
fail to read both. 


Eacu season has its special lessons for the teacher, 
and none are more valuable than those which are 
learned and taught from the book of Nature, opening 
its fresh pages for delightful study in the Spring and 
early Summer months. The articles by Mr. Clapp 
and Miss Alling will be found especially helpful. 


THE good people of Atlanta are making extraordi- 
nary efforts for the accommodation of the National Edu- 
cational Association which will meet in that city in July. 
A large attendance is expected from the Gulf and South 
Atlantic States, and it is earnestly hoped that the 
North Atlantic and Western States will have a large 
representation. The National Council of Education 
will hold its meeting in connection with those of the 
Association, when its work will be taken up and clearly 
entered upon. President Smart is doing vigorous work 
in behalf of this meeting of the Association at the 
South. 


Tue New York State Teachers Association, Prof. 
Jerome Allen, Geneseo, N. Y., president, will hold its 
thirty sixth anniversary at Saratoga Springs, July, 5, 
6, and 7. The program contains the names of over fifty 
superintendents, editors, and principals of the State, 
who are to take part in the discussions, with the Hon. 
Geo. W. Curtis, Hon. C. M. Depew, Hon. B. G. North- 
rop, Hon. C. E. Fitch, Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, and Anthony Comstock to give evening 
addresses. The meeting promises to be one of unusual 
size and interest. 


Onx of the most hopeful signs of the times is the 
thorough scrutiny which is being made into the con- 


. of the pupils upon the schools. 
7 \of the different towns accompaning Mr. Hubbard in his 


dition and working of our schools in Massachusetts. 
Agent Hubbard is making a thorough examination of 
the condition of the school-houses and of the character 
of the schools in Franklin County. In this examina- 
tion he turns his attention to the grounds on which the 
building is placed; to the yard where the children take 
their recreation; to the size of the rooms in which the 
pupils sit and recite ; to the lighting, heating, and ven- 
tilation of the rooms; to the character and extent of 
the means of teaching with which the rooms are fur- 
ished ; to the drainage with which the school-grounds 
are supplied ; to the course of studies taught; to the 
methods of teaching practised; to the progress of the 
pupils in the different branches of study pursued ; to 
the character of the supervision to which the schools 
are subjected; to the plans devised for the improve- 
ment of the teachers in the work, and to the attendance 
The school committees 


examinations, and on observing the results, are gener- 
ally convinced of the necessity of establishing a more 
efficient system of school supervision over our county 
schools. Mr. Walton is making a similar examination 
of the schools of Bristol County. Such work may be 
properly styled school inspection and supervision. 


POPULAR SCIENCE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Popular Science Monthly, in the pursuit of its 
pet enterprise of advancing science in America by 
knocking the bottom out of the American common 
school, treats its readers, in its March number, to a 
concise and well-written article by Mr. H. H. Wilson, 
of Nebraska, on “The State as an Educator.” Mr. 
Wilson is a thorough apostle of the gospel of individ- 
ualism, as expounded in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s cele- 
brated treatise on “ Liberty,”—a gospel that would re- 
solve christendom into a wilderness of human atoms, 
each pushing himself in quest of that “ originality ” 
which is the jack-o’-lantern of this philosophical school. 
He objects to the common school as the great leveler 
of American youth; the direst foe of individuality; the 
generator of “social, political, and intellectual stagna- 
tion,—that fatal disease to which China long ago fell a 
victim.” 

Of course, if the Stuart Mills gospel of individual- 
ism and the materialistic theory of the universe is the 
last word concerning man, Mr. Wilson is right. But, 
then, a good deal in this republic must go by the board 
besides the common school. Under this regime, even 
“ State-rights” must give way to that obstinate per- 
sonal sense of sovereignty which crowns every man, 
woman and child an emperor in the whole domain of 
life, and, in the name of “ Liberty“ and “ Originality,” 
dethrones the Almighty Himself in the presence of 
the “advanced thinkers,” testing all things with his 
own pocket-rule. Happily for this world, mankind 
gathered in nations is not governed by this polity of 
disintegration. The only condition on which a family, 
a community, a State can exist is that individuality 
is not the end and aim of man; and the original- 
ity, however valuable as an essential element of charac- 
ter, is, after all, not the highest, but a quite secondary 
quality of a true manhood. For the noblest man is not 
he who spindles up, in sharp and thin divergence from 
his fellows, to a dizzy height of “ advanced thinking,” 
but the man of broadest sympathies with all orders and 
conditions of humanity, always forgetting himself in 
his sacrifice for that divine order of society in which all 
private originalities and superiorities combine to make 
that happy state which is the earthly revelation of the 
kingdom of Heaven. 


Of course, there is danger, always and everywhere, that 
individual development will be sacrificed to a narrow idea 
of the general good. But even China, with all its monot- 
ony, is better than the infinite chatter of a club of high 
scientific originalities debating everything and never tak- 
ing a vote. The one thing humanity can not tolerate is 


| that condition of anarchy where every man is pushing him- 
self, and insists on having his own obstinate way. The 
people of the United States are just emerging from a 
civil revolution of twenty years, in which the one prin- 
| ple established is that the welfare of the Republic is of 
more value than the self-evolved glorification of any 
man, class, or State within its bounds. The radical 
law of the Christian religion, the gospel of sacrifice and 
love, in which the individual counts it his highest 
glory to be a day-laborer in building the temple of a 
divine order of society, is the gospel of all enduring 
civilization. Every tribe or people that has violated 
this law has dissolved to atoms, leaving to mankind 
simply an inheritance of a few lofty and brilliant minds, 
whose highest mission has been to pass in their own 
wisdom for the building-up a true order of affairs. 


Now the one thing our Popular Science friends seem 
unable to conceive is this fundamental law of society. 
They are slashing away, with their sharp and contempt- 
uous dissection of church, school, and popular culture 
under the delusion that the United States of America 
is only a huge garden to spreut a club of scientific celeb- 
rities. But valuable as “original thinkers” may be, 
the steady advance of the whole people in intelligence, 
virtue, and power is infinitely more important, and, in 
the last result, essential to the former achievement. 
And this is just what the American common school 
proposes to do, and is doing a little better every year. 
In the past, it has been compelled to work with dull 
tools. The mechanical memoriter method of commit- 
ting books to memory and calling that education, has 
been an intellectual nightmare and stagnation, here as 
in China, or wherever its baleful reign has extended. 
But the “ New Education ” is disposing of all that. The 
superior class of our public schools is now giving the 
most rational and fruitful education ever known to man. 
That school awakens the love of truth and knowledge, 
trains every faculty, develops a virtuous manhood, 
throws open the gates of knowledge and points the way 
to investigation; thus training the youth for citizen- 
ship in the leading nation of the earth. And this com- 
mon training is also the best antidote for that narrow, 
intolerant habit of self-assertion which, under the name 
of individuality, is the most dangerous foe to American 
life. The ideal American in not a Texas “cow-boy ;” 
an implacable Carolina “ Bourbon” planter; a “ phi- 
losophic” Lynn shoe- maker, hammering out a new 
order of society on his lap-stone; or an “ advanced 
thinker,” proposing to sink the common school in be- 
half of a club of celebrities. In proportion as our 
advanced methods prevail, the common school will be- 
come, not only the assurance of republican society, but 
will furnish the most valuable soil for the growth of 
superior people,—the soil of common intelligence, com- 
mon virtue, and common sense, in a society which 
secures to every man the uttermost liberty consistent 
with universal order and beneficent law. 

It is an old delusion of the pedagogs that the aim of 
the teacher and the school is the training of originality 
in the pupil. The highest use of schools and teachers 
is to give the young that primal awakening, that com- 
mon training, that general outlook into the world of 
thought and life which is the indispensable condition 
of success to every style of man. Our individuality is 
from God, and can only be developed, in the school of 
life, under the guidance of Providence. Its greatest foe 
is often the tyranny of the private tutor, the govern- 
ess, the self-willed teacher of a little group, the 
crotchety college professor, or the one-sided expert. 
What these people call “developing the individuality,” 
is generally the spiritual “bulldozing” of their pupils. 
A great merit of the common school is that the teacher 
must confine himself to ploughing up the field common 
to all, scattering the seed of universal knovdädge, and 
training the mental and moral powers essential to the 
loftiest as to the humblest life, 


The three men selected by Mr. Wilson as test exam- 
ples of the superiority of private instruction,—Mill, 
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Spencer, and Buckle, —are the most unfortunate for his 
purpose. Each of them is a striking example of a mind 
of magnificent native endowment and splendid acquisi- 
tions, crippled and distorted by the “ lop-sided culture“ 
against which even Huxley is driven to protest. 


There was never a more painful instance of one-sided 
development, shutting out a great mind from the fair 
contemplation of the whole upper realm of human exist- 
ence, than in John Stuart Mill; and the two people 
largely responsible for this result were his intolerant 
Scotch father and his narrow and intensely-wilful Eng- 
lish wife. The discipline and mental friction of a great 
public school would have saved Mill from the teasing 
skepticism that forced him to scuttle human conscious- 
ness itself; would have supplied Herbert Spencer with 
that common sense for lack of which his boasted phi- 
losophy is largely a card-castle of scholastic abstraction 
bolstered by statistics divorced from human life; and 
would have saved Buckle from that pitiable exhibition 
of philosophic bigotry, his caricature of the Scottish 
intellect. Franklin, Greeley, and Lincoln, though un- 
taught in schools, were educated by contact with our 
Northern American civilization, which is largely the 
product of the common school; and both Greeley and 
Lincoln, with the style of men they represent, would 
have failed signally had not the common school educa- 
ted the Northern people to the appreciation of their 
superior genius. It is probably well enough for the 
pedagogic philosopher of the Popular Science Monthly 
school to go about raising little blisters on the tough 
cuticle of our American popular intelligence. All 
these notional criticisms have their use in correcting 
abuses and exposing irrational methods. But we can- 
not, just yet, afford to abolish the American school and 
the American church, even for the brilliant promise of 
being led by a club of advanced thinkers, at present 
engrossed in finding a substitute for creation and a 
successor to the Creator in the universe of matter and 
mind. 


DRIFT. 


— The brightest spot in school-keeping we found in Texas 

was in the State Normal School, at Huntsville, under the di- 
rection of President H. H. Smith. The school is not happily 
placed, being in a little town, difficult of access, and overshad- 
owed by a huge penitentiary; the land itself seamed and gul- 
lied into fantastic ruts by the furious Texas rains. The State 
has given it a capricious support, and the legislature does not 
seem to know the admirable institution which it fails to sup- 
ply with adequate buildings and apparatus for normal work. 
But the Sam Houston Normal School seems to inherit the 
pluck of the old hero who lies buried near by, and is really one 
of the most hopeful training-schools for teachers in the coun- 
try. Its principal, Dr. Smith,—New Englander by birth, though 
his professional life has been passed in the South,—is not ex- 
celled as a public-school man in the Southwest, and would 
handle the educational affairs of a State as skillfully as of the 
school over which he now presides. His leading assistant is 
Professor Cooper, already known among the rising educa- 
tional men of the Southwest. The different departments of 
instruction are well sustained by an accomplished corps of 
lady-assistants. We never witnessed a more energetic and 
earnest spirit than among its one hundred and fifty young men 
and women-students, and its graduates are doing thorough 
work wherever they are called. The State should, at once, 
give this admirable school the housing and endowment it de- 
serves, and proceed to establish another in the growing section 
of the Northeast. 

— It would be interesting if some of the sharp critics of our 
public schools,—the Grant Whites, McQuaids, Montgomerys, 
Dabneys, and Wilsons, — would tell us what new method for 
educating the whole American people they would propose, 
after the destruction of the institution declared by them a 

failure”’ Every system even hinted at by them has been 
fairly tried, abroad and at home, and dismissed as incompetent. 
The family, the private, academical, and parochial school are 
each good for the training of certain classes, for special ends; 
but all of them collapse before the gigantic undertaking of 
‘raining à whole people for intelligent and virtuous citizenship 
in a modern Christian State. Every civilised nation now turns 


do the common school supervised b 
‘ y the State, as its onl 
hope; and the doleful plaints of its enemies are like the oun 
urmurs of a somnambulist who mistakes the flush of the morn- 


ing for the fading lights of the dying day. 
— We lately visited an important town, of 5,000 people, 


Where everybody was asking; Why can we not have one effect- 


ive school? The special hitch in that town was, that every 
church and social set insisted on its own exclusive school, and 
each influential person had a candidate for its teacher. There 
are hundreds of villages and communities in our Southern 
States where the whole educational interest of the people is 
sacrificed to clerieal, political, and personal jealousies. It is 
all very nice for the grown people to wrangle and ventilate 
little private theories on education; but the children are grow- 
ing up untaught and undisciplined to enter the great battle of 
American life; like raw recruits, armed with pitchforks and 
shillalahs against trained soldiers armed with all the enginery 


of modern industrial warfare. There is no community in 
America too poor to support a good school if the people will 
sacrifice things personal and unessential to the one thing need- 
ful, and join all their forces to work for the children. 


— Now and then we alight upon a leading merchant or 
manufacturer who has no faith in the education, either liter- 
ary or scholastic, of the laboring class. We lately talked with 
the mayor of a city of 200,000 people, himself a manufacturer, 
who thought it useless to establish industrial schools for the 
thousand unoccupied boys and girls among his constituents, 
relying on the immigration of skilled laborers and operatives 
from abroad to meet the growing demand. Just why an 
American State should let its own children grow up in va- 
grancy, candidates for the poor-house and the prison, while 
bidding for the impoverished workmen of other lands, he 
didn’t explain. One serious obstacle to pushing even the in- 
dustrial side of popular education, is the grotesque and 
crotchety narrowness of a considerable class of ‘‘ self-made 
men of wealth, in various departments of business. Having 
become famous themselves by force of an original genius for 


business, they are strangely ignorant of what education can 
do for the ave man, and seem to look at the great indus- 
trial life of the nation through a gimlet-hole in the shutter of 
their own counting-room. 


— The May number of Harper contains an interesting illus- 
trated article, by Mrs. Perry, on Decorative Pottery in Cin- 
cinnati, O.“ The whole of this work, as of the beautiful 
wood-carving, both of which are becoming a remunerative in- 
dustry, and a tasteful art in Cincinnati, has come up within 
the past fifteen years. The names of the ladies in Harper are 
of familiar people, and the fair work, women in wood and 
porcelain, were, many of them, school-girls ten years ago. 
While the newspapers and magazines wrestle with the abstract 
question, Has the State the right to educate above the ele- 


ments of knowledge?“ scores of American cities are assuming 
and exercising the right, and achieving a national reputation 
for intelligence, refinement, and skilled industries, while solv- 
ing the great American problem, What shall we do with our 
city boys and girls ? 


— Down on a plantation in Texas we found an old colored 
brother, the owner of a good farm, who told his story about 
the chance of the average freedman in that locality. ‘‘ A stout 
fellow could earn $20 a month at farm-work, with a small dis- 
count for living. A year’s labor, with proper economy, would 
give him twenty acres of better land than there isin Massa- 
chusetts, out of the Connecticut valley; and five years’ toil 
will ‘place him in a better situation than three-fourths of the 
small farmers of New England.“ The trouble, according to 
John Hogg, with the young men of his color, is too little work; 
too much whisky; ignorance, and the love of spending money. 
„The dollar looks handsome going,“ said John. The young 
people took a big fly, at first, with freedom, but came to the 


ground.“ The education that means hard work, character, 
economy, and intelligence is the proper university for the aver- 
age man and woman of color, as it is for every man and woman 
on American soil. 


NORFOLK CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The convention of the teachers of Norfolk County, consist- 
ing of three hundred and sixty teachers, or other persons in- 
terested in education, met in Dedham, Friday, May 13. Mr. 
J. W. Armington, prest. of the Assoc., opened the proceedings 
with appropriate remarks, and throughout the convention dis- 
charged the duties of his office with efficiency and courtesy. 

After dispatch of preliminary business, Prof. Geo. H. Martin, 
of Bridgewater Normal School, gave a very interesting talk on 
„ Elementary Botany,“ sketching out a course of lessons, and 
illustrating with specimens how this science might be intro- 
duced to the youngest pupils and used as a means of leading 
forth the perceptive powers, cultivating children’s command 
of the English language by writing their observations, and 
learning to draw by delineating the forms of plants and of 
their various parts. 

Prof. J. L. Voight, of East Bridgewater, followed, and gave 
his ideas about teaching penmanship. He would diseard copy- 
books and ruled paper, and the use of slate or graphite pencils, 
and would have pupils follow a teacher working at the black- 


board. Prof. Voight’s illustrations of poor penmanship were 
very entertaining, and teachers cannot fail to have derived 
many good hints from his suggestions. 

Collation was served by caterer Tufts in the chapel of the 
Unitarian, Congregational, and Trinitarian Congregntignal 
churches. The Episcopal church contributed the music of its 
chimes to the en t of the teachers; the Catholic 


priest took twelve of them home to dine, and the sheriff opened 
the jail for their inspection. In fact the teachers found their 
nooning so entertaining that they did not come in when the 
bell rang,“ and taught Prof. Osbun, of Salem, the new law of 
physics, that tardiness contracts. He was obliged to abridge 

is exceedingly valuable exercise in Elementary Physics,’’ 
much to the regret of the convention. Prof. Osbun’s aim 
seemed to be to show how, by very cheap and simple appara- 
tus, pupils might be led to rediscover and recognize many of 
the great facts of physical science, and learn to trace the rela- 
tion between cause and effect. 

The afternoon exercises closed with a well-considered paper 
by Mr. H. C. Kimball, of Stoughton, on Admission to High 
Schools.“ He spoke of the difficulties in the way of leaving 
the matter in the hands of teachers, and advocated the use of 
printed questions, with proper security taken to insure impar- 
tiality on the part of examiners. 

The evening session was mainly occupied with an address 
on“ Common Schools,” by James H. Slade, Esq., of Quincy. 
He prescribed three remedies for existing defects: The choice 
of competent superintendents made responsible and left un- 
hampered; the selection of competent teachers; and the use 
of those methods which have justified their right to exist. 
Through the meadow of Mr. Slade’s address ran a brook of 
anecdote, which relieved its instructiveness of all dryness, and 
enabled those who were hard hit to refresh themselves before 
they stood up and were knocked down again. 


SECOND DAY. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


Prest — Wm. E. Pulsifer, of Stoughton. Vice-Prests — 
— F. Howard, of Hyde Park; Edgar R. Downes, of Wey- 
mouth; H. T. Atwood, of Norwood. Councillors — J. Free- 
man Hall, of Dedham ; T. A. Mead, of Quincy ; Geo. W. 
Cohen, of Canton; Franklin Hathaway, of Wrentham ; Ed- 
ward P. Fitts, of Walpole. Sec. — Clarence Boylston, of Mil- 
ton. Treas.—Sanford Waters Billings, of Sharon. 


The report of the treasurer showed a balance in the treasury 
May 14, 1881, of $14.07. 

The Com. on Resolutions reported, extending the thanks 
of the Convention to the citizens of Dedham, to the differ- 
ent speakers, and to the railroads for various favors. 

T. A. Mead, of Quincy, read an able paper on Teaching 
History.“ So little time is allowed for the study of history, 
and so much is required, that this study is generally taught in 


a very unsatisfactory way. The children have faint pictures 
of historical events, and leave school with an intense dislike 
for historical reading; whereas this may be made the most in- 
teresting of all studies, and the children led to read the best 
books to satisfy the desire for knowledge thus aroused. The 
ends of education are right mental activity and knowledge. 
The former is the primary, all-important end; the latter, sub- 
ordinate. But under the pressure of examinations, teachers 
forget that mental power, mind-growth, is most to be desired. 
History should be taught to acquaint children with the story 
of their own country, but further than that they should know 
the true cause and connection of events that their judgment 
may be exercised concerning the right and wrong of human 
actions. The purpose of teaching history should be to give 
mind growth, not to impart “ fact-lore.“ The tissue of names 
and dates may have a conventional value, but it has not the 
remotest bearing on any of our actions. 

It may be objected, “there is no time to teach history as we 
would,“ or that scholars are not old enough to comprehend, 
and grasp the cause and effect of historical events, or recog- 
nize underlying principles. But school-life should be the be- 
ginning of education. The chief end in teaching histo 
should be to create a love for the study, so that children will 
choose to read history rather than lighter and worthless books. 


Mr. Mead illustrated how this had been done in Quincy; 
boys and girls in many cases preferring to take from the public 
library historical books, rather than novels, The best method 
of teaching makes the text-book simply a reference-book, and 


gives to the pupils books to read which are interesting, enjoy- 
able. Mrs. Richardson’s 2 of Our Country, Abbott's, 
Towle’s, and Irving’s works. The teacher should make his 
miscellaneous reading tell upon the class-work in the presenta- 
tion of vivid word-pictures. The method pursued in Quincy 
thus brings the public library into intimate relations with the 
public schools. We do not cover the whole ground of the 
text-book,—do not — into the minds of the pupils every date 
and every battle; but by selecting Bey my topics crea.e 
an interest in historical research. The best reading-lessons 
we have are from the histories borrowed from the public 
library. Historical pictures are also collected from the 
illustrated papers, historical magazines, etc., etc. While 
learning to read and write, then, the child (for the chil- 
dren are always required to write about the pictures) gains a 
knowledge of historical facts, for these are what he reads and 
writes and talks about. Our children are interested, of course, 
in reading the Six Wonderful Tales, but a great deal more in 
studying (for it is more than reading, — without compulsion) 
Quackenbos’s Elementary History of the United States. Mr. 
Mead related how an attempt had been made to have the chil- 
dren in the grammar grades, who were studying history, write 
short and simple stories for primary scholars. This exercise 
was very successful, and one well worth trying anywhere. In 
every American school we should do all we NN can to 
animate our children with a noble ambition to live lives and 
do deeds which shall be worthy of their glorious heritage. 
How can we do it better than by teaching the story of that 

lorious past, so that their pride may stimulated, and 

eepest interest awakened to study what our fathers did. 

r. H. M. Tweed, of Milton, then read an able paper on 
„Teaching English in High Schools,“ in which he advocated 
the study of English ar and analysis only so far as 
necessary to understand the simplest selections from the best 
English writers, to be followed by a careful study of such 
selections. Exercises in original composition are desirable 
only as the — — are required to write on subjects which they 
thoroughly understand. . 

After py Se minutes’ discussion, and the ntation to the 
teachers the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, D Times, ete., 


the convention adjourned, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RAWLINSON’s ANCIENT MoxAR ms. The Five Great Mon- 
archies of the Ancient Eastern World, the History, Geogra- 
phy, and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Medea, 
and Persia. Collected from Ancient and Modern Sources. 
By George Rawlinson, M.A., Professor of Ancient History 
in Oxford University. From the latest English Edition. 
Illustrated with maps and 657 engravings. 3 vols., 8vo, 
handsomely printed and bound. ew York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. For sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. Price, $9 00. 


This great history of antiquity is at length placed within the 
reach of hundreds who have felt the need of a good edition of 
Rawlinson’s work, at a moderate price. In typography, illus- 
trations, and style of binding, this new edition, in these octavo 
volumes, is thoroughly well executed, and in a form convenient 
for use by students and the general reader. Very few alter- 
ations have been found necessary to this second edition, ex- 
cepting in the chapters on the History and Chronology of 
Chaldea and Assyria. On these two subjects much new light 
has been thrown by the additional discoveries of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson and his assistant, through the laborious study of 
fragmentary inscriptions, now in the British Museum, These 
fresh facts are embodied in the work. 

The first volume treats of the Chaldean Monarchy, giving a 
general view of the country, its climate and productions, the 
people, language, and writing, manners, and customs, religion, 
history, and chronology. These chapters are copiously illus- 
trated with designs of the architecture, implements and weap- 
ons of war, objects of worship, ete. The Second Monarchy 
was the great Assyrian, located in the upper portion of the 
Mesopotamian Valley, with its cities and capitals upon the 
banks of the Tigris. All that appertains to the geography, its 
products, animals, birds, the character of the people, the cap- 
itals and their ruins, works of art, etc., are carefully elabo- 
rated. The religion, chronology, and history of the Second 
Monarchy is completed, and the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Monarchies, including Media, Babylonia, and Persia are given 
in the second and third volumes of this work. 

Every portion of this instructive work evinces patient inves- 
tigation, and in it is garnered all of the important scattered 
information that exists respecting the old monarchies of the 
world. Great skill has been shown in compacting the matter, 
and in giving the knowledge in such chronological order as to 
make it available in following the line of history, and in illus- 
trating the development of these great powers of antiquity 
from one epoch to another. A carefully-prepared Index adds 
much to the value and practical utility of the work. Messrs. 
Dodd & Mead have done a great service to the students and 
readers of ancient history, which we trust will be duly appre- 
ciated; and we hope that this beautiful edition, in such a con- 
venient form, will find its way into the libraries of all our in- 
stitutions of learning. No library can be said to be complete 
in its historical depa~* unt that does not contain Rawlinson’s 
authoritative and interesting work. 


FLOWERS OF THE Sky. By Richard Proctor, author of Ez- 
panse of Heaven, The Universe of Stars, The Sun, The Moon, 
, 54 illustrations. New York: A. C. Armstrong, 
To those who are familiar with the writings of Mr. Proctor 

on astronomical subjects, the announcement of this new work 

will be welcome. He has a marvelous power in presenting 
scientific trnths in a style that can be read and enjoyed by un- 
scientific people. The thirteen chapters of this volume are as 
entertaining as a well-written romance. He treats of light, 
space, the infinitely minute, the mystery of gravity, the end of 
many worlds, the Aurora Borealis, the lunar halo, moonlight, 
the planets Mars and Jupiter, the ringed planet Saturn, fan- 
cied figures among the stars, and the transit of Venus. The 
illustrations and the demonstrations accompanying them add 
much to the value and interest of this instructive volume. It 
is a book that should be in every school library. Its reading 
will enhance the pleasure of every one who delights in the sky 


above them, and will answer many questions which, to the 
ordinary observer, are clouded in mystery. 


Tue History or A Mountain. By Elisée Reclus. Trans- 
lated from the French by Bertha Ness and John Lillie. II- 
lustrated by L. Bennett. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This interesting and instructive work is by an author already 
well known in other departments of natural history. It de- 
scribes, in a graphic and pleasing style, the various elements 
that go to make up a mountain and its attractive accessories, 
—the peaks and valleys, the rocks and crystals, landslips and 
clouds, fogs and storms, glaciers and avalanches, animals and 
pastures, gods and men, ete. Teachers and students will find 
this an excellent volume to take with them during the long 
vacation, as they visit the mountains of New England and the 
far West. Itis beautifully illustrated and tastefully bound. 


LETTERS AND Lessons In LANGUAGE. By J. H. Stick- 
orm 3 
. ew York, Boston, and Chi 2 


This admirable work is designed as a sequel to the Child's 
Book of Language, by the same author. This course is em- 
braced in two series of four books each, and carefully adapted 
to the rising grades of grammar schools. A manual for teach- 


ers will accompany each series of the work. The aim is to 
awaken an enthusiasm for, and love of, what is best in litera- 
ture. Such exercises will quicken an interest in the study of 
language, furnish the pupil with a generons and choice vocab- 
ulary of words, give facility, correctness, and beauty of expres- 
sion, elevate and refine the tone of school-life, and develop a 
healthful and happy use of the natural gifts in composition. 
In Book I. is found a story of country life, in six chapters, 
beautifully illustrated, followed by topics for conversation, the 
study of words, studies of things, etc., and studies in poetry. 
In Part II. are studies in poetry, with choice selections, show- 
ing the beauties of literature, with suggestions for conversa- 
tion, recitations, etc. The illustrations are very beautiful, 
and the typography and paper faultless. For teaching practi- 
cal and elegant styles of composition, we know of no work 
better adapted. 


Letrs’s Porulan ArLAs, in Monthly Parts, at 30 cents 
each. New York: The International News Company. 


The first six parts of these superb maps are now ready. 
The plates are engraved on steel, in the most effective style, 
and present the leading characteristics of geographical knowl- 
edge, respecting each country delineated at the present time. 
They are very accurate as regards outline, and position of cities, 
towns, villages, rivers, and mountain-chains. The engravings 
of the mountains and rivers correctly indicate the physical 
character of each country. The special and novel features 
are: An arrangement whereby the relative proportion of size 
of the British Isles to other parts of the world is constantly 
kept in view. The introduction of color to indicate depths of 
ocean, in the Maps of larger divisions. The indication of pop- 
ulation and important localities by color. The addition of 
main lines of submarine and overland telegraph communi- 
cation. The coloring on special maps, the positions of im- 
portant lighthouses, etc. 

The first year’s issue will consist of maps of England and 
Wales (Railway Map), England and Wales (Geological Map), 
Scotland, Ireland, British Isles, World on Mercator’s Projec- 
tion (double), World in Hemispheres (double), Europe, Turk- 
ish Empire, France, Germany and Austria, Switzerland, Spain 
and Portugal, Russia, Sweden and Norway, Italy, Holland and 
Belgium, Africa, Egypt, South Africa (Cape and Natal), Aus- 


tralia (double), New Zealand, India, Asia, Pacific O „Pal- 
estine, China, North America, Canada, United States (double), 
West Indies, South America. 


Victor Hugo. His Life and Works. From the French of 
Alfred Barbou. By Frances A. Shaw. With Portraits and 
Sac-simile Letter. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.00. 

The story of the life of the great Frenchman, Victor Hugo, 
is told in a most interesting way, and the translation is well 
made. So well done is this sketch of the life of this great 
author, that it is commended by Victor Hugo himself. It 
recounts his life from youth to advanced age. Victor Hugo is 
perhaps the most famous living French author of this century. 
This work, besides telling graphically the story of his life, fol- 
lows out the development of his genius, and enumerates and 
briefly analyzes his works. It is enthusiastic, but impartial. 
So far as statements of fact are concerned, the poet has given 
the work his approval, in a letter, a fac-simile of which ap- 
pears in the translation, which is further embellished with a 
portrait of Hugo as he was in 1852, and also one taken in 1880. 
The story of the contest between the antique, cold, classical 
school“ of literature, and the ‘‘ romantic school,” of which 


latter Hugo was the victorious leador, is here told with a full- 
ness and spirit not elsewhere found. The work is full of de- 
lightful personal details, and is worthy of the great poet of 
France, for whom immortality has even now begun.“ 


Prpacton. By John Burroughs, author of Wake Robin, 
Winter Sunshine, Buds and Poets, and Locusts and Wild 
Honey. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The book takes its name from the title of the first chapter. 
Pepacton,“ the Indian name of the stream upon whose 
water-shed the author was born. The term “ Pepacton” is 
said to mean“ marriage of the waters,” and its significance 
happily suits the contents of this charming book. it unfolds, 
in many ways, the charms and delights of Nature. The 
“Summer Voyage” narration, the “Talk about Springs,“ 
„An Idyl of the Honey-bee, Notes by the Way, “ Foot 
Paths,” A Bunch of Herbs,” and Winter Pietures, fur- 
nish the author with topics for a series of essays of rare 
beauty and excellence. Nature, as blended with history, lit- 
erature, and observation, is presented in a style that would 


charm a Thoreau, aud quicken the love of the beautiful in 

of all of God's creation. Pepacton is 
ust su to this season of the year, and will be appre- 

ciated and admired by thousands who will read it. = 


HISTORY OF THE FREE-TRADE MOVEMENTIN ENGLAND. B 
Augustus Mongredien, author of Free Trade and Englis 
ce, ete. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
Price, in paper, 25 cents. 


Students of political economy will find in this little volume 
the history of free trade in England from 1824 down to the 
present time. As England is the only nation that has given 
the subject of political economy an extended scientific and 
practical examination, the historical and statistical facts em- 


bodied in this volume are of great value. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ST. ALBANS. 


My dear Mr. Bicknell: 
I am sure both you and the numerous readers of Tuk Jour- 


NAL will be pleased to hear a good report from the ‘ promised 
land.“ If Mr. Sec. Littlefield and myself are able to show 
clusters of grapes from the Valley of Eschol, so large that two 
must bear them on a stick between them, it may be that the 
thousands of Israel will be ready to go up and take the land at 
the command Forward,“ to be given the first of July. 

THE TOWN OF sr. ALBANS. 

“The half has not been told.“ St. Albans is unquestion- 
ably one of the most delightful towns of New England. It is 
handsomely laid out, has a large number of fine residences, is 
beautifully ornamented by shade-trees, is in the midst of a 
fertile country covered with luxurious vegetation, and its 
scenery is certainly very charming. The public square is a 
handsome rectangular green, of several acres, in the center of 
the town, shaded by double rows of tall rock-maples extend- 
ing entirely around it and through the center. Within this 
green garden is a tastefully-constructed **band-stand,”’ and 
altogether it would prove a most attractive spot for an out- 
door meeting. The land slopes gradually, and on the upper 
side (east) stand the high-school building, the Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Church, the Court House, and the 
Congregational Church. 

HEADQUARTERS AND PLACE FOR MEETINGS, 


The headquarters will be at the High School-house. The 
ordinary meetings will be held in the large and comfortable 
hall, and the offices for committees,—secretary and treasurer, 
railroad tickets, information for excursionists, book publish- 
ers, school furniture, etc., ete., will all be in this building. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


This building is a large, beautiful, airy, cheerful structure, 
with fine acoustic qualities, a comfortable gallery on three 
sides, and altogether a most desirable place for large meetings. 
We were informed that the society had generously given their 
consent to the use of their house for the large meetings of 
the Institute. If anything more extensive is needed, an ad- 
journment to the open ground upon the square will be in 
order, and nothing could be more attractive or better adapted 
when properly supplied with seats, as will undoubtedly be the 
case. 

ACCOMMODATIONS FOR GUESTS. 

Few towns, even of much larger population, could offer such 
superior facilities for making an attractive home during the 
summer months, and it will be shown next July that seldom 
has the American Institute had such superior accommodations 
offered to its members as they will find in St. Albans. 


THE WELDEN HOUSE. 


This is a large, well-appointed, well-planned, well-equipped 
hotel with all the modern, city conveniences. Its rooms are 
large and airy; its parlors attractive and handsomely furnished; 
its walls and ceilings beautifully frescoed and decorated; 
every room furnished in the best manner, having gas and 
water; every bed a spring-bed and hair-mattress; the dining- 
room generous in size, and beautiful in its finish and furnish- 
ings, and the table oF THE BEST. It has between two hun- 
dred and three hundred rooms, and its genial and gentlemanly 
proprietor, Mr. Lavender, his son, and his popular clerk, Mr. 
A. A. Merrifield, will do all that men could to render their 
guests contented, satisfied, and happy. 

The American House is a handsome, well-furnished, and 
evidently well-kept hotel, and all appearances indicated that it 
would be a desirable place to stop at. 


PRIVATE HOUSES. 


The best families in the place all appear to be thoroughly in 
earnest to do all in their power to render the convention a 
success, and they will open their houses and provide accom- 
modation to their utmost. We assure all members of the 
Institute that they need have no hesitation in sending their 
names to the chairman of the local committee of reception, 

MR. 8. W. LANDON, 
the accomplished and scholarly principal of the high school, 
who will provide places, and good places, for all who apply. 
Mr. Landon is a graduate of the University of Vermont, has 
been principal of this school seven years, and enjoys the most 
absolute confidence and high esteem of all the good citizens of 
St. Albans and vicinity. 
THE METHODIST CHURCH AND PEOPLE. 


The Methodlst society are evidently an energetic, wide- 
awake, active, and united organization. They have lately 
built a fine house of worship, not yet quite finished. They 
propose to do very liberal and very praiseworthy #fings in 
connection with this meeting of Tue Instirurxe. Their 
church edifice is admirably planned, and the basement story is 
unique and beautiful. It has a large room and several smalier 
ones, with a well-appointed kitchen, and all the facilities for 
managing a church fair, a single supper, or a more permanent 
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restaurant. They, therefore, propose to provide for a hundred 
guests, or more if they should apply, in the following manner: 
They will open their houses, lodge their guests, and give them 
their meals at the new Meeting House.” And we assume, 
brother or sister, that you will be well provided for, to your 
entire satisfaction if you fall into their hands, You will never 
have a better opportunity to go on to perfection.” Besides, 
you can have the use of those ample church-rooms at all times 
for social purposes and for waiting. For all this, they will 
charge only one dollar a day, and all that money will go into 
their church treasury to help pay for its building. This isa 
noble and generous plan on their part, and will prove emi- 
nently satisfactory to their guests. For any further informa- 
tion concerning this plan, Mr. Landon, or Mr. H. A. Lyon, a 
good Methodist brother, energetic and reliable, may be ad- 
dressed. 
HIGHGATE SPRINGS. 
A beautiful ride of half-an-hour or less on the railroad to 
Montreal (via. St. Johns), brings you to Highgate Springs, 
_widely noted for their medicinal properties,—they are sulphur 
springs, highly medicinal, from which remarkable cures are 
reported. The Franklin House, at Highgate, is a very attrac- 
tive, well-furnished hotel, kept by Mr. Judson L. Scott, and 
has about one hundred rooms, including two or three cottages 
close at hand. This house and its genial proprietor have an 
enviable reputation among all who have ever patronized them, 
and we have no hesitation in commending highly the attrac- 
tions of Highgate and the Franklin House, to all who wish 
first-class accommodations at a low rate. 
MISSISQUOI PARK. 


This newly-laid-out park is a famous resort for picnics and 
excursions, for those who desire a day’s pleasure-trip in ram- 
bles, boating, games, ete. It is a lovely spot, and well laid 
out. It is beautifully situated on the shore of Missisquoi Bay, 
just within the States, but in sight of the Canada line. The 
walks, avenues, shore, bridge, boat-house, bathing-houses, 
large pavilion, open air-stand for speaking, Lovers’ Lane,“ 
ete., can only be surpassed by the attractions of the far-famed 
Rocky Point on the shore of Narragansett Bay, which, Shep- 
ard Tom“ assures us, was the veritable Atlantis of the An- 
cients,—the abode of the gods. It would not be strange if the 
Institute, some day, should adjourn to hold its next day’s en- 
tire sessions at this remarkable place. 


CONGRESS HALL—SHELDON SPRINGS. 


After dinner we took the 1.30 train upon the Missisquoi 
railroad, which runs up to Richford. We stepped off at Shel- 
don Springs, nine miles from St. Albans, and, after stopping 
an hour or so, returned by special engine sent up to take us 
back. At Sheldon is the famous Congress Hall Hotel, near 
the noted Springs, which give name to the place, kept by Mr. 
A. E. McLean. This house is well equipped, situated in a 
most delightful spot, surrounded by charming scenery, and 
near the falls and rapids,—ever sounding, roaring, and tumb- 
ling,—of the Missisquoi River. These Springs are famous the 
world over for their remarkable cures of chronic diseases, espe- 
cially those caused by humors. The hat baths at these Springs 
are very famous. The hotel is three stories, 150 feet front, 
83 feet deep, with broad piazzas to each story. It has 75 
handsome sleeping-rooms, well appointed (hair mattresses), 
and each room supplied with gas and water. 


But my description has been too long. I have, however, 
only desired to set before your readers the facts which I sup- 
pose they would like to know if they are contemplating a visit 
to the Institute at St. Albans in July next. 


ACCOMMODATIONS AT Sr. ALBANS. 


Let me add that the rates for board will be the following: 
At the hotels in St. Albans, $1.50 a day, two in a room; at 
private houses, $1.00 a day. Rooms at houses and meals at 
the Methodist Church, $1.00 a day. (The Methodist Church 
will also furnish lunch for those who board out of the town 
and do not return for dinner.) The Franklin House, at High- 
gate Springs, $1.50 a day, including free ride daily to and from 
St. Albans, Congress Hall, at Sheldon Springs, probably $1.35 
a day, including free ride to and from St. Albans daily. 

I desire to say, emphatically, that the people of St. Albans, 
one and all, are deeply interested to do all in their power to 
make the stay of all who come the most agreeable possible. 
The management of the Vermont Central railroad is deserving 
of all praise for their skill and indefatigable energy in making 
Krangements, —now nearly completed,—unsurpassed for such 
an excursion, and attractive side trips; and, in my judgment, 
all the indications to-day point to one of the largest and most 
Satisfactory meetings for educational purposes ever held in New 
England. The circulars of information are now ready, and 
— be had on application to the assistant secretary, Mr. A. D. 

mall, Salem, Mass. The list of speakers and topics is now 
nearly full, and must prove of the most satisfactory character. 

SOME OF THE LITERARY ATTRACTIONS. 
; famous Judge Albion W. Tourjée, who can go on a 
— 1 errand and not return empty-handed; who can write a 
a of personal history, — diving, on the one hand, to the 
epths of the most intricate principles of political economy, 


and, on the other hand, soaring to the ethereal regions of the 
most thrilling descriptions of a well-planned and admirably- 
executed love story,—who is equally skillful as a writer and an 
orator; Wallace Bruce, who speaks persuasively and convinc- 
ingly of Sir Walter Scott and his works, as none but a Scotch- 
man can speak; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, C. C. Coffin, and the 
others, all together form a most attractive bill-of-fare for our 
educational feast. 


The Bulletin of the American Institute of Instruction will be 
issued, 20,000 strong; next week, and will contain all details 
of railroad routes and fares, hotel rates, and side-trip excur- 
sions, etc. It will be sent to any address by applying to T. 
Edward Bond, 260 Washington street, Boston. 

Very respectfully yours, 
St. Albans, Vt., May 13, 1881. Wm. A. Mowry. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 


— Augusta is moving toward better schools. Hitherto, 
only that portion of the city situated on the west side of the 
Kennebec has graded schools proper. The three districts 
on the east side have now united in one to support graded 
schools similar to those on the other, up to and including the 
grammar grade. The High School, which has been heretofore 
supported by the district on the west side, is to be discontin- 
ued as a district affair, and to become a city high school 
proper, open alike to all within the city limits. The city now 
promises to have a system of schools worthy of her as the cap- 
ital of the State. 

— The Teachers’ Meeting held at West Waterville, April 
28 and 29, was largely attended. A hundred or more actual 
teachers from that and adjoining towns were present. The 
papers prepared, and discussions had, were both practical and 
interesting. A County Teachers’ Assoc. was organized during 
the session. 

— Prest. Burr, of the State Pedagogical Soc., is “ taking 
time by the forelock,’’ and working up the program for the 
annual meeting in October. 

— Students at the State Coll.” will, hereafter, be com- 
pelled to pay tuition at the rate of $30 per annum, —a result 
of the hostile legislation of two years past. 

—A private letter from that veteran educator, Dr. N. T. 
True, of Bethel, contains the following: ‘‘I am still enjoying 
myself in the ranks of the pedagogues, though for several 
years I have not been able to meet them in council. I shall 
complete the fiftieth year since I commenced teaching if I live 
to see next December. Who else in Maine can say as much?“ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— G. H. Rockwood, of the High School, Jaffrey, N. H., has 
been elected principal of the High School, Medway, Mass. 
MERRIMAC VALLEY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fifth regular meeting of this Assoc. was held in the City 
Hall, Manchester, Saturday, May 14. The exercises began 
with reading of the Scriptures and prayer by Prest. Whipple. 

The first thing on the program was a Class Exercise in 
History, from Franklin Street Grammar School, E. P. Sher- 
burne, teacher. The topic of the lesson was Events of ’61.” 
The method of recitation was in the nature of discussion as to 
the most important events and the causes which led to them. 
It was a very interesting exercise, and gained the approval of 
the Assoc. 

The subject was discussed by Prof. E. R. Angel, of Pinker- 
ton Acad., Derry, who would have the philosophy of history 
taught,—the facts otherwise valueless. 

Miss Carleton, of the Concord High School, would make the 
study less abstract and more concrete, and illustrated her idea 
with Caesar as an example, She would allude to his personal 
appearance and foppish habits, and the common gossip con- 
cerning him, and proceed from that to his grand historical 


career. 

The next subject was a Class Exercise in Reading, by Miss 
E. M. Reed, of the Plymouth Normal School. Of course it 
was first-rate, but, on account of the limited time, the audi- 
ence were left with appetites keenly whetted for a good 
square meal of the same kind of diet. 

Prof. Warren of the Normal School, and Prof. Larry, of 
„School of Practice, Fisherville, and Rev. G. L. Demares 
briefly discussed the subject, and then the Assoc. adjourn 
to dinner. 

At 2.00 p. m. Miss J. D. Proctor, who has a private kinder- 

n at Concord, illustrated her system with a class of little 
children from one of our lowest primary schools. 

Discussion as to lessons to be learned from kinde ers 
was introduced by Mr. E. C. Burbeck, of Nashua. r. G. I. 
Hopkins, of the Manchester High School, followed him. 
They agreed that the kindergarten is the proper foundation 
for all higher education, and that the lessons to be drawn from 
it are manifold, and plain to all whose hearts are in the work 
of education. 

At the close of this discussion Miss Reed, by request, con- 
ducted a class-exercise in number, much to the edification and 
delight of all. 

The session closed with the Query Box,“ conducted by 
Mr. E. P. Sherburne. 

Mr. J. G. Edgerly, of Fitchburg, Mass., was present, and 

ve us a sample of his common-sense ideas in regard to 
Technical Grammar.“ 

On the whole, it was a good meeting, and we all want more 
of the same kind. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


WINDHAM CO, TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 
The Windham Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., Friday and Saturday, May 20 and 21, 1881. The 
following is the program: 


FRIDAY, May 20. 


Morning Session.—A social and general educational meeting. 
' r of Welcome, by Hon. K. Haskins, Brattleboro. 
Y, Books and their Influence,” by Rev. T. M. Butler, Townshend. 
Address, “ True Teaching,“ by Rev. G. E. Martin, Brattleboro. 
— 1 — Alice Brown, Leland and Gray Sem. 
1 * at our Age Demands of Teachers,“ by L. V. Haskell, Prin. 
of High School, Charlestown, N. H. N 
Address, oy Rev. S. H. McCollester, D.D., Bellows Falls. 
Paper, Geography of Vt.,“ by Wm. F. Rochelau, Randolph State 
Normal School. 


Address,“ School Supervision,“ by Herbert D. Ryder 28 eld. 
exercise Reading, with class, by G. F. Hall, Prin. of High School, 

nsdale 

Evening Session. — Address, “ The Relations ot High Schools and Acad- 
in — — E. 2 Randolph. 

aper, The Preparation o ers for their Work,“ by H. W. WII- 

lard, Prin. Vermont 

Address, “ The Relation of the School and State,“ by Prof. J. 8. Cilley, 


SATURDAY, May 21, 


M Session.—Business meeting, and organization of county Assoc. 
„The Town Superintendent,” by D. L. Mansfield, Dammerston. 
* * Shall Teach?“ by A. W. Edson, Prin. Randolph State Normal 
ool. 
Paper, “‘ Arithmetic,” by A. M. Bailey, Prin. Keene High School. 
Address,“ What Sort of Citizens?“ by Geo. A. Brown, Prin. Bellows 
Falls High School. 
Address, by Hon. Justus Dartt, State _ 
1 a Pract ical Arithmetic,” by F. G. Wheatly, Prin. Springfield 
8 ool. 

Address, by A. L. Hardy, Prin. West Randolph High School. Discus- 
sion opened by C. C. Boynton, Prin. Leland and Gray Sem. 
Afternoon Session,—Address, by Hon. J. W. Patterson, Hanover, N. H. 

Address, by Rev. G. B. Gow, Brattleboro. 
2 „Composition Writing,“ by Mrs. E. A. Kenyon, Leland and 

ray Sem. 

Class recitation in Fractions, Miss M. E. Slason, Prin. Brattleboro 
Grammar School. 

Address, by Rev. L. B. Hibbard, recent editor of the Vermont Tribune. 

Question-box, and an address, 

The usual courtesy of fare one way will be given by the railroads. 

Free entertainment for those who apply in advance to Prof. B. F. Bing- 
ham, Brattleboro. 


— — 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUx RRR, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


Boston.—The “‘ closing chapters of his Personal Recol- 
lections of the Army,“ were delivered by Mr. E. B. Gay, of 
the Warren School, at Young’s Hotel, last Tuesday evening, 
before the Sub-Master’s Association, of which he has for sev- 
eral years been secretary. We take pleasure in stating that we 
have seen letters from the Division, Regimental, and Company 
officers with whom he served, who speak in the highest terms 
of his ‘‘ conspicuous bravery”? in many actions, and particu- 
larly that of Cold Harbor, June 1 and 3, 1864, in which on the 
first day he was wounded, but on the third he refused to re- 
main out of the action, preferring to share the“ dangers and 
honor of his company.“ Gen. Henry’s attention being called 
to this fact by the major commanding, wrote him a letter 
from which we quote the last sentence, — The spirit shown 
by him at Cold Harbor, being wounded and refusing to go to 
the rear, is something unusual, and I would recommend him 
— position requiring determination and attention to 

BRISTOL COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 


The fourth meeting of this Assoc. was held in New Bedford, 


May 6 and 7. 

Friday evening was devoted to A Talk on Education,“ by 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire. His name is suf- 
ficient guarantee of its excellence. ' 

Saturday morning the Assoc. was regaled by a suggestive 
essay on The Power offthe Natural Sciences in Awakening 
Perception,’’ by John M. McKenzie, of the Fall River High 
School. The public schools, he said, have been greatly bene- 
fited by the criticisms levelled at them by Richard Grant 
White and others. In his opinion, the great fault of the pub- 
lic schools is their failure to turn out men and women of inde- 
pendent thought. There will always be this failure as long as 
the chief end of the schools is the training of the memory, and 
while results are gauged by percentages. Our graded schools 
are run too much like a railroad, — the scholar must be at a 
given point at a given time at all hazards. The essayist sug- 
gested the study of the natural sciences as a means of training 
the perceptive faculties. He would have these subjects taught 
practically, beginning in the lowest grade of the primary 
school. 

Mr. A. F. Wood, of the same city, though believing in the 
importance of developing the faculties of observation, doubted 
the practicability of these apostles of the natural sciences. 
With many of the children going to school but a few years, 
and with school courses as now laid out by the school boards 
in accordance with the demands of the people, teachers are 
obliged to teach those things which children must know. 

Supt. W. W. Waterman, of Taunton, said nearly all school- 
courses provide for study of the natural sciences. But so 
many children leave school long before the completion of the 
course, that the time must be given to absolute essentials. 
Even with this drawback, the teachers can do much teaching 
of the natural sciences if they only set about it. 

Edwin Emery, instructor on revenue cutter , S. P. 
read an essay on Methods of Teaching Spelling.” He as- 
sumed the importance of the subject, and that scholars 
must be taught to spell according to established — 4 until 
the language shall be reformed and placed on a scientific basis. 
In teac ing spelling, teachers must follow the natural method 


by awakening the interest of the pupils. 
Mr. Lamprey, of North Easton, said, as an ment for 


oral spelling, that the child who has spelled a word wrong be- 
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fore his schoolmates, and been laughed at, will not be likely 
to misspell it again. 

Mr. erating of Fall River, said it was better to teach a child 
a thousand words that he will use, than ten thousand,—as 
some children have to learn (?)—that he will never use. 

Spelling reform, the panacea of all school evils,’ found an 
advocate in Mr. Wood. 

Miss Emily J. Richard, also of Fall River, followed with a 
valuable paper on The Use of the Imagination in Teaching.” 
She made an able argument for the cultivation and the use of 
the imagination, instead of its repression. She showed by 
practical illustration how it might be employed to good pur- 

in teaching in all grades of schools. In conclusion, 
the essayist made an effective appeal for more attention to the 
foundation of character. This ought to be the chief aim of 
school-work. But it has given place almost entirely to mere 
lesson-learning. 

Supt. Harrington supported the views advanced by Miss 
Richard. He said that the plans proposed could be put to 

ractical use by any teacher at the very next school session. 

e read sev exercises or compositions,“ prepared by pu- 


pils in a primary school of this city, showing somewhat re- 


markable play of the imagination. 
A. O. Burt, of the Taunton High School, explained his 


unique method of teaching Percentage. 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Harvard Univ., followed with an 
able talk on Kindergartens. (See résumé of his lecture in a 


former number of THE JOURNAL.) . 
The reports of committees being in order, the following of- 


ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Prest.—Charles S. Moore, Taunton, Vice-Prest.—William 
Connell, Jr., Fall River; Miss B. B. Winslow, New Bedford. 
Sec.—C. F. Boyden, Taunton. Treas.—Mr. Copeland, Mans- 
field. Directors—M. C. Rodgers, New Bedford; W. T. Leon- 
ard, Fall River; E. S. Hersey, Taunton. 

The next exercise on the program seemed to be the dinner, 
from which point our reporter’s notes are no longer reliable. 
That there was a copious supply of after-dinner eloquence is 
evident from the number of names scattered over the pages. 
A local paper says that the only criticism that could be made 


of the Committee on pro- 


‘ the 
was that of ‘cramming’ on t cannot be found with the 


gram. We hope the same fau 
committee on Dinner. 
Evidently the members present were well satisfied with their 


Executive Committee. 
WORCESTER CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 


The first meeting of the Assoc. for 1881 will be held in 
Westboro, Saturday, May 28. The following is the program: 


4 


M., 9.30. Opening exercises. 
10.00. “ Motives to Study,“ J. T. Prince, Supt. Schools, Waltham. 
11.00. “ Hygienic Condition "at — by Dr. E. B. Harvey, 
1.30, Business mesti 
. eas m 4 
2.00. Conducting Recitations,” by J. G. Edgerly, Supt. of Schools, 
itchburg. 
755 "Fintuence of the Association on the Schools, by Henry Mel- 


ville, Prin. High School, Winchendon. 
If time will — the tions will be discussed: How 


following ques 
should Supplementary Reading be Used ?” and “ How should the Ta- 


ibles be Taught?” 
The Convention will be held in a grove on the shore of Lake Chauncy, 


PROGRAMME OF SUMMER 


Our Summer Normal School of Languages will be conducted upon the same 
principles that have obtained for us the esteem of men of high standing, and the 
satisfaction and friendships of the pupils of our permanent School of Languages in 
New-York City and Brooklyn. 

Our work is thoroughly done, and the student is taught to speak, read, and write 
grammatically. Our heart is in our work, therefore the pupils will find both pleas- 
ure and profit. 

The Normal School of Languages at St. Albans, Vt, under the direction of Mr. 
S. M. Stern, author of “Studien und Plaudereien,“ will commence Saturday, July 9. 

St. Albans is one of the most delightful spots in New England, situated in the 
center of a large number of the most popular summer resorts,—Lake George, Ausable 
Chasm, Lake Champlain, Niagara Falls, Toronto, the Thousand Islands, the Upper 
St. 2 eto, etc. The scenery through Vermont, in going to St. Albans, is 
beautif 

The price of tickets is greatly reduced; for instance, from New York and return, 
the ticket will be given for $1200, all rail, and $10.00 via boat to Troy and New 
London (regular price being $18.50). Tickets from other points are reduced in the 
same degree. 

The most prominent men will deliver addresses (see circular of The American 
Institute of Instruction, Fifty-second Annual Meeting, just published). 

Former experience has shown us that those teachers who attend Summer 
Schools desire a perfect rest after their term's work is done; therefore, after careful 
consideration, we have decided to give a four weeks’ course of twenty-four ses- 
sions, instead of the six weeks’ course of thirty. 


Dear Sir :—“ I commenced the study of 
German by your system with you and your 
brother the 7th of January, this year, and last 


| method of teaching, the exceeding accuracy of 
his work, the inspiration imparted to his pupils, 
togther with his genial and affable manner, 
night you called upon me at my house, and for ready store of knowledge, and intense earnest- 
an hour and ahalf we conversed entirely in ness of purpose, render him invaluable to 
German, and had you spoken English with me those desiring to gain a knowledge of the 
it would not have been much plainer; I under- German language. He cannot be recommend- 
— a every — you 1 I also ed too highly.“ 

ound I could express myself to you in German 

very easily. I must say I am perfectly delight- Cate- 
ed with your system. If any one had told me *' 1. 8 writes in a letter — The progress 
that in less than three months I could speak, 0 far made under your instruction has been 
read, write, and understand German as I do to- — ~ a double that usually made by other 

me 8. 
day, I never would have believed it. I think I will only add that your ‘Literature’ lec- 


itisthe greatest system in the world, and I 
intend to follow it with you until I am a per- ture and lessons have given me personally 
great gratification. 


fect scholar in that language. Hoping you 
will meet with all the success you deserve.“ Prof. H. B. Richardson, of Amherst Col- 
lege, writes :—‘* Permit me also to express my 


I am yours truly, J. W. Curtis. 
1 £.-53d St., V. F., April 6, 1880. most hearty approval of your method of teach- 


Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard Col- ing. as I have seen it in practical operation in 
lege, writes :—“‘I have faith in his (Prof. your Classes forthe past six weeks. Your 
Stern’s) method of teaching as the only suecess is your best recommendation.” 


natural and philosophical method of teaching Having ourselves enjoyed his instructions, 
a living language. (Prof. M. Stern’s), we have personal knowl- 
Prof. N. R. Harper, Ph.D, Baptist Theo- edge of his wonderful ability, not only to im- 
logical Seminary, Morgan Park, near Chicago, part instruction, but also to awaken the enthu- 
writes :—‘‘ I was a pupil of Mr. S. M. Stern in | siasm of his classes, and that to such a degree 
German during the summer session, and it that the exercises become a pastime entertain- 
ves me great pleasure to bear testimony to ment. Such is the rapidity with which the 
is great efficiency as an instructor. He is an language is acquired by this method, and under 


exceptional teacher ; his thorough, systematic Prof. Stern, that pupils are enabled in a few 


Our plan for the sessions, 


that we shall obtain at least the same result as in the 
Our friends will hear of this arrangement with 
abled to have, afterwards, almost four weeks en 


entering again their schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


however, is, after careful thought, so well prepared 


longer period of former years. 
leasure; they will thus be en- 
ely for their recreation before 


The return tickets from St. Albans will be good from July 1 until Aug. 6, inclu- 


sive. 
Pupils will be at liberty to stud 
in as many classes as they choose 


Board can be had at $5.00 a week and upwards. 
French or German, or both, and can participate 


emselves. The lectures on French and German 


Tuition fee will be $12.00. 


will be free to the students. There will be three grades: (1) Classes for advanced 


pupils; (2) 


Intermediate classes; and (3) Classes for beginners. 


Special attention will be paid to those who wish to improve their pronunciation. 
Special classes will be arranged for those who wish to teach the Languages. 
The following lectures may be announced to-day: 


The promenade dans Paris. 
Le Siécle de Louis XIV. 
Victor Hugo. 

A travers la France. 


Plauderei I.: Allerlei. 
Plauderei II.: Vielerlei. 
Plauderei III.: Mancherlei. 
Bine Königin. 


The Summer School of Languages, at Catskill, N. T., under the direction of Prof. 
Menco Stern, is already well known to many. As this School is frequented, also, 


by such as can dispose of their time earlier than Jul 


1, the arrangements are made 


so as to open one course June 15, and another July 6, each course to be four weeks, 


The students, however, are at liberty to 
pleasure. About lectures, other partic 


weeks to converse in the language with con- 

siderable facility, etc., etc.’ 

Signed,— RRV. Dr. H. L. WIL XS, Rev. Dr. 
T. A. R. McCurpy, Rev. S. C. Faris, 
Dr. W. W. Firestone, JohN Mo- 
SwEENEY, Esd., D. Metz, Esq., 


The Royal Inspector of Schools (German 
Empiie) Rector Dr. Phil. Konze writes of 
Mr. M. Stern :—‘‘The same possesses a re- 
markable gift for teaching, and deserves the 
highest recommendation.’’ 


Rev. Dr. H. L. Wiles, says again :—‘‘In 
studying four or five different languages in the 
past, I have found no teacher or method the 
equal of Prof. Stern and his method.“ 


The New York School Journal, April 30, 
in an article about methods, says:—‘'Prof. Stern 
is well calculated to advance the reform that 
was needed. Grasping the true principles of 
education he applies them to the learning of a 
language. Ardent, industrious, D 
and ingenious, he enters with spirit upon his 
work. The pupils see they have a teacher who 
comprehends their needs and ministers to 


them, instead of one who follows a blind | 


system regardless of the end to which it leads. 

hey gravitate irresistibly towards such a 
teacher, so that he, with his brother, Prof. 
Menco Stern, and five assistant professors have 
their hands full. In addition to the New 
York School of Languages, one has been 


rolong their course according to their own 
ars, eto, later. 


NOTICES FROM THE PEOPLE AND THE PRESS. 


opened under the same management in 
Brooklyn.“ 

Prof. F. Bocher, Harvard College, 
writes: —“ What a charming book you have 
made of it!“ 


Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard Col- 
lege, writes :—‘‘I have never seen a reading- 
book for American learners of the German so 
admirably adapted to their need, and with its 
advancing pages tothe stages of their in- 
creasing capacity I should be glad for the sake 
2 such learners to recommend and promote 

use. 


Rev. H. C. Vetterling, of Allegheny City, 
writes :—‘‘I have just finished the reading of 
your work entitled ‘ Studien und Plaudereien.’ 
It is my opinion that tothe beginner in the 
German language it is the most valuable work 
that has ever been published.“ 

„It is the embodiment of everything that is 
rational in the teaching of a foreign language. 
I have read your book, and I have understood 
every word therein, without once referring to 
the Grammar or the Dictionary, and without 
having any previous knowledge of the German 
anguage.“ 


The New York Tribune, April 29, 1881, 
says :—‘* Mr. Stern’s book is bright and attrac- 
tive. It shows throughout the skill and ear- 
nestness of the born teacher, and deserves the 
success it has achieved.“ 


Apply for the Circular of the American Institute of Instruction to the President, WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Esq,, or, Assistant Secretary AUGUSTUS D. SMALL, aq. 


Salem, Mass. Appl 
cerning Hotels, Boar 
Normal Schools, to STERNS'S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 309 M 


for the Bulletin of the American Institute of Instruction to Mr. T. EDW. BOND, 250 Washington Street, Boston. 
g-houses, &c., to the Chairman of the Rece tion Committee, 
adison Avenue, New York. 


Mr. S. W. LANDON, St. Albans, Vt. 


Apply for particulars con- 
Apply for particulars concerning the 
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For Sunday Schools. 


Sunday School 
HE BEACON LIGHT. Fone 
Ney and E. A. HOFFMAN. imen copies mailed 


for 30 cents. Liberal redaction for quantities. Dirson 
& Co. respectfully call attention to the marked im- 
— which is apparent in their newer publica- 

for Sunday Schools. The best talent in the couu- 
try has been employed in compiling them, and they 
have been received with marked favor. The BEACON 
Liehr is the work of two of the best hymn and tune 
composers in the country, is a carefully “ winnowed ” 
book, only the best 100 out of 500 manuscripts havi 
been retained. We have not many Sunday-schoo 
hymas better than 


Love of the Saviour, tender and precious, 
Deeper and broader than ocean or sea, 
or Oh, in thy fullness flow sweetly to me.” 


„He who conquers, wins a crown 
When he lays his armor down, 
For we bear the cross no more 
When we reach the golden shore.” 


authors have also new in prog- 
ress, which will soon be announced. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & O., 
41 Washington Street, Boston. 


Summer Art Institute. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


For Teachers, Superintendents, Teachers of Drawing 
and Art Students. Industrial Drawing, Water - Color, 
Oil Painting, and Modeling in Clay. Opens July 5, for 
four weeks. Expenses low. Send for Circulars. 


W. S. GOODNOUGH 
Supt. of Draswing in Public Schools, Director of School 


of Art, Columbus, Ohio. 


S.S.HAMILL 


THE SCIENCE. ELOCUTION” 


At the earnest solicitation of many former pupils and 
others desirous of studying the science 
Expression, will reopen his” * 


School of Elocution 
In CHICAGO, Jon 15, 1881. 
100 Lessons, two a day, $40. Address, 
320f 326 W. MADISON Sr., CHICAGO. 


HE MUTUAL PROVIDENT ASSOCI- 

ATION OF BOSTON, established for Pro- 

fessional Men and Women. See advertisement in THE 
JOURNAL of April 21. The good thing is coming. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 


The New Sehool Aids, 


For all Schoots, Primary to Academic. 


They save time ; they abolish all noti ; 
* notions of partiality ; 


lies with tho hly competent Professors, Principals, | they awaken live . r, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country they provide the 4 best and —— eee for 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, | k g accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
and esses. Call on or address 6 cents (stamps taken). 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, J. W. SUHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers 
25 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. V. P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th Bt., Nee ee 5 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau. 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefessors 
Princi Is Gevernesses, and ‘Teachers for 
any gale of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 

. Transacts business in all the States and Tern. 
tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teach- 


ers should send stamp for applica- 
tion-form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 
306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Fa. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Ta Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grate. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates ioc the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms hed on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers wili please state the qualifications 
Address A. LOVELL & CO., 


271 tt 42 Bond Street, New York. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS, T. BAILEY, Manager, 

32 HAWLEY Sreeet, Boston. 


AGENT for the 
Perforated Maps for the 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and lies superior 
Prof: „Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for t of instruction; 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
Amer ian and 7 ‘eacher 2 Agency, 
240 =z (1) 2 Ualon Square, New York. 
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of the weather permits; if not, in the Town Hall. The directors respect 
fully ask teachers to bring their food in baskets. Free conveyance wil- 
be furnished to and from the grove. During intermission there will be 
an opportunity to visit the State Reform School, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Overley, the Supt. Efforts are being made to obtain half-fare on 
railroads. All friends of education are cordially invited. 

Mrs. E. W. WILDER, Sec. . WHITTEMORE, Pres. 


— By invitation from Supt. Cornell, Sec. Dickinson met the 
School Com. and the teachers of Fall River, on Friday last, for 
a discussion of methods of teaching. The school affairs of the 
city are well conducted ; the schools are free in the fullest 
sense of the term. Everything pertaining to the school disci- 
pline, as well as to instruction, is free alike to all. The re- 
sults are, a great saving of expense, and greater efficiency in 
school work. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLIxOIS.—State Normal Univ., Normal, III.; commence- 
ment week: May 22, 8 p. m., annual sermon before the 
seniors; May 23, 24, and 25, closing examinations; May 25, 10 
a. m., meeting of the Board of Education; 3 p. m., business 
meeting of the alumni; 8 p. m., class-day exercises of the 
seniors; May 26, 9 a. m., commencement exercises; 8. p. m., 
president’s reception. Epwin C. Hewirt, Prest. 


KANsAS.—The program of the State Teachers’ Assoc., to be 
held at Manhattan, June 21 and 22, is announced as follows: 


June, P.M. Annual address, by President Wm. W. 
Supt. Schools. 2 and reunion. 
ednesday, A. M.— Paper, The Emilie of Rousseau, by Miss 
C. Bibb, professor of Pedagogies, Univ. of Missourl, 
Paper, LS O. Marshall. Paola Discussion, Messrs. J. H. Lee, M. 
Chidester, R. C. Story, L. T. Gage, A. M. Crary, and others. 


Paper, “ Manual Schools ; Shams in Education,” by Prof. D. E. San- 
ders, Fort Scott. Discussion. 

Paper, by D. H. Robinson, prof. of Latin and Literature, Univ. of Kan. 

Address,“ The Eucational Movement in the South,” by Hon. Jas. L. 
Denton, State Supt. Public Instruction, Arkansas. 

Thursday, A. M.—Paper, ‘‘ Educational Forces,“ by Hon. J. R. Cam 

per,“ Supplementary Reading in Schools,” by Miss Lill . Hoxie 

of Fort Scott’ Discussion. * 

Paper, “ Literature in Public Schools,” by Hon. Geo. W. Hoss. 

- — Paper, Hot-house 

1 per, 0 Education,” by R. C. Meade, Supt. 


New York.—On the 22d of June there is to be a grand 
gathering of the alumni and friends of education at Union 
Coll., in connection with the laying of the corner-stone of a 
new building, to be erected for college purposes. Prest. Grant, 
at the earnest solicitation of Hon. E. W. Potter, president of 


Horsrorp’s Ap PHOSPHATE makes a delightful and | nounced. 


healthy drink, with water and sugar only. 


Paper, by Hon. J. M. Greenwood, 


Afternoon. — Address, “ Mosaic 4 te with Modern Bi * 
Hon. O. S. Munsell, Council Grove, Kan a 


City ; subject not yet an-| the Coll., has signified his intention to be present. This 
building is to be called Memorial Hall, and Prest. Grant has 
1 contributed $1,000 to the general fund. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


316 tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & co., New- York. 


The TRIUMPH” Dovetailed Desk. 
Over One Million in Use. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers and Stationers, | 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


. Manufacturers of the 
“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED DESK; 


New and Improved 


| SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 
The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the Alpha Dustless Crayon. —£) 
Agents Wanted to present our improved School material. 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful articles, containing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, &c. 


GLOBES: 60 Different Styles. 
See special circular. 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


Directly after meeting of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION, 


Summer Normal School of Languages 
(FRENCH AND GERMAN). 
Full Programme out in May. 


Send early applications to 
STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
216 tf 309 Madison Avenue, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY. 


The largest MUSIC SCHOOL in the world. Tuition, 
$15, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours 
of musical instraction in a quarter. English branches 
and library containing 8,000 volumes on music, FREE. 
Fall term begins September 15, Send for calendar. 

38 jeow E. TOURJEE, Music HALL, Boston. 


COOK'S TOURS. 
Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort, Economy, 


Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe, giving 
choice of dates and routes, April 27th, June 11th, and 
July 2d, 1881. Prices varying from $350 to $600.— 
Travel and Hotels first-class, all necessary expenses 
included. Also Special Excursion in August for Meth- 
odlsts, London and return, $115 and $125. 

Pamphlets with map containing full particulars sent 
free by mail on request. Tourist Tickets for Independ- 
ent Travelers issued by all routes. Address, 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. I. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Mangr. [eow] P.O. Box 4197. 


Stationery and 
Engraving 
Department. 


Engraved Invitations ef all kinds for 


COLLEGE, CLASS, and SOCIETY 


requirements, executed in the most approved style 
and at moderate prices. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
for any work, and . needed information freely 
ven. 


Correspondence Invited. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 
812 Broadway, near 11 Street, 

311 tf NEW YORK. 


E U R 0 p Send to K. TOURJEE, 
— 


Boston, Mass., for 
Circular of Tours. 

Reversible Writing - Books patented ) 
are the best. Look for »- ath 1 


Central School Agency. 


Teachers’ Wanted, September N 
Lady, college graduate, for principalship high school, 
$1000 ; lady for French and rman (natural method) 
and either Latin orsciences ; lady for higher math. an 

sciences ; German ladies for music, art, and other 
depts., many ladies for vocal and instr. music ; several 
experienced assistants for public schools. Graduate of 
West Point for Univ. professorship ; several young 
graduates ; gentleman for math, and military tactics ; 
ten professors of music. All Teachers whose records 
will bear investigation should address W. S. & S. A. 
STEVENSON, 712 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


addressing the students of the National School ofElocu- 
tion and Oratory, said: The speaker or orator must 
study qualities of voice and manner as the sculptor 
studies form; and as the painter, form and colors; 
and as the musician, scales, chords, and keys.“ The 
most ample opportunities for such study are offered by 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, estab- 
jished in 1873 and chartered in 1875. Niueteen Teach- 
ers and Lecturers, specialists in their several depart 
ments. Summer Term July 5, Fall Term Oct. 3. nd 
for Catalogue and Prospectus to J. H. BECHTEL, 
Sec., 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 316 1 (mM) 


BURR'S LIBRARY INDEX, 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS. 


To Ald the Student, Scholar, Clergyman, Lawyer, 
Physician, Editor, Author, Teacher, Pupil, 
and all Lovers of Books. 
AN INDEX TO INFORMATION FOR IMMEDIATE 
OR FUTURE USE. 

All words and names are indexed by the first two 
letters, with over 300 combinations cut in thumb-holes 
in the edges of the leaves. Opened at any combination 
by the use of one hand. It has a combination for every 
word and name in all languages. Conventent, saves time, 
labor, money, and vexation. Printed on fine writing- 

per, quarto size, 12,000 lines, 40 lines to the page 

„ound in half-russia. We manufacture over 30 styles an 
sizes of Combination. Indexes for LEDGERS, RECORDS, 
and Commercial REPORTS. — — 8 ex- 
ssly for the use of Physicians an wyers. Indexes 
made Af order. Agents wanted. For fur- 

particulars and specimen pages address 
THE J. B. BURR PUBLISHING CO., 
318 h Hartford, Conn. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Ml.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 
BLACKBOARD SURFAOES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 az 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & I. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. T., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors: Instruments. 


Dealers in all kinds 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 


Lakeside Summer School of Science for Teachers. 
SECOND ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 4th to AUG. 6th, 1881. 


This School is organized for the purpo.e of making Teachers familiar with correct methods of instruction 


in those branches of Natural Science which seem best suited for public-school work. 
The Second Session of this School will be opened as above mentioned for a term of five Weeks, with increased 


facilities, a greater number of departments, and an enlarged corps of instructors. 


DEPARTMENTS. BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
CHEMISTRY, BOTANY, Prof. ALBERT H. TUTTLE, President. 
PHYSICS, PHYSIOLOCY, Prin. A. G. FARR, Treasurer. 
NATURAL HISTORY. Supt. JNO. P. PATTERSON, Sec’y. 


A full list of Faculty is presented in the Circulars. 


The School is located at LAKESIDE, OTTAWA Co., OHIO, 12 miles by steamboat from Sandusky. Lakeside 
is a cool, salubrious, and pleasant summer resort. The accommodations are ample, and the expenses moderate, 
For circulars and further information address the Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
Supt. JOHN P. PATTERSON, 


311 eowtJy1 Washington C. H., Fayette County, Ohio. 


Pinckney's Agency for Schools and Teachers 


3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circalars and gives Information of the 


best Schools. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
312 DoMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th St., NEW YORK. 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana the Kindergarten. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 

This is no ag Spay book, setting at defiance all that age and conservatism defend, but a practical, com- 
mon-sense book, in which the two extremes, ruts and radicalism, are alike avoided. Widely used in training- 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do. 

Price to School Officers and Teachers, 40 cents, postage paid. 

Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalogues on Application. 


318 tf 
L—Mathematical Instruments 2 pp.) 


The Best Liquid Slating (without exception) for Walls — — 
JAMES W. QUEEN & co., 
Makes the finest and most durable surface. Easily 122 22(1) 9294 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


applied by any one, with a 22 — to an 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


surface. Put up in tin cans of sizes, with fu 
di ns for use. 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
Ke Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


PRICES. 
GALLON. $3 MANUFACTURER OF 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET; 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(the number lied) bee Hy 
NEW YORK Street, N.Y. | MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Send for circular. 904 eow 


154 Catalogues on application. oo 


ö—RnB 222 845 
\ 
N 2 A,, 
— — | 
| 
— 
| 
| 
4 
—— 
| 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. | 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
Sym um. Edited by S. R. Will - ~ 
Me ngal. New issue. . - - - - 
Marjorie’s Good Year. - - - — 
Miss Beuedict's Way. - - - 
Pocket Pronunciation-Book. - - - - 
History of Education. - - — - - 
Diseases of the Spinal Cord. 2d ed. - - 


Medical Case-taking. - - 
How to Win in Wall Street. - 
Farm Echoes. - — 
Eternal Purpose. - — 
Oral Surgery. New and revised 
Buoying the Channel. - - 
Wine-Drinking. - - - - 
Evidences of Christianity. - — — 

Wesley Memorial Volume. — 4 
Mother Herring's Chicken. - — ° 
Palace Beautiful. - - — ° 
Our Native Ferns. - — 
Lothair. Two parts. - - — ° * 
English in Schools. - 

Robinson Crusoe (F. S. L., 180). - - — 


edition. - 


Who Was Paul Grayson? - — - - 
Authol New edition. — — 
Household Taste. Sixth edition, reduced. - 
The Miraculous Medal. - - - — 


Blowpipe Analysis. New editi - 
Tha Spoils System, - - — - - - 
Mademoiselle Bismarck. - - - - 
Children’s Kitchen-Garden Book. - - - 
History of United States. - - 
Eclectic Five-cent Spelling Tablet. - - - 
Fichte. With Portrait. . by Wm. Knight, LL.D. 
The Historical Geography of Europe. - - 


Aut dor. Publisher. Price. 
- Xenophon John Allyn (Boston) 50 
Trumbull Am. Exch e(N Y) 50 
- Alden Am. Tract Society (N Y) 100 
Davis a “ “ “ 1 00 
- De Grat C W Bardeen, Syracuse, (N XI) 15 
Payne “ “ “ “ 50 
- Gowers Presley Blakiston (Phila) 1 50 
Warner “ “ 00 1 75 
— Geo W Carleton & Co (N Y) 50 
Start Orange Judd Co (N * 1 00 
JB Lippincott & Co(Phila) 125 
Garretson “ “ “ “ H 9 00 
- Cuyler Nat Temp Society (N Y) 5 
Lewis “ “ “ 10 
Carey Phillips & Hunt (N Y) 1 00 
Clarke “ “ “ 400 
- Meade Robt Carter & Bros (N Y) 1 00 
Newton 40 66 1 25 
- Underwood Robt. Clarke & Co oo 1 00 
Disraeli IK Funk & Co(N Y) 25 
- Hudson Ginn & Heath (Boston) 65 
foe Harper & Bros (N T) 20 

- Habberton 60 60 
Carlyle — Holt & Co (NI) 125 
- Eastlake Houghton, M & Co (Bost) $3 to 7 50 
Aladel John B Piet (Baltimore) 1 50 
- Elderhorst Porter & Coates (Phila) 2 50 
Eaton GP Putnam’s Sons (NV) 50 
- Rochefort 40 40 46 os €0c.; 1 00 
Huntington J W Schermerhorn & Co (NY) 25 
- Frost & Shea R Worthington & Co (NX) 1 2 
Van Antwerp, B & Co (Cin) 5 
Adamson J B Lippincott & Co (Phil) 1 25 
- Freeman Scribner & Welford (N Y) 12 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


IMPROVED APPETITE AND DIGESTION. — 
One of the first effects of Compound Oxygen 
is an increase of appetite and an improvement 
in digestion. A patient writes: I was un- 
able to digest my food on account of chronic 
nflammation of the stomach and torpidity of 
the liver. The treatment had an almost mag- 
ical effect from the first. My improvement in 
strength, appetite, and ability to digest my food 
is indeed wonderful.“ Another says: Can 
now eat almost anything I wish, though a 
month or six weeks ago my diet, even a hygienic 
one, disagreed with me.“ Another: My ap- 
petite, before very poor, is now excellent. 
Feel an elasticity and courage and strength 


that I have been a stranger to for years“ An- 
other: Hare not felt so well in two years. 
Appetiteyood ; bloods circulates well; pains in 
back, limbs, and lungs have disappeared, and 
I sleep such sound and refreshing sleep that I 
begiu to feel like a new person. And another: 
** Respiration, appetite, nerves, and sleep all 
much improved.” Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, containing large reports of cases, and 
full information, sent free. Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


SEVERAL eminent educational gentlemen, 
of New York city and vicinity, have organized 
au association known as the ‘‘ Teachers’ Prov- 
ident Association of the United States,“ the 
object of which is to render pecuniary aid to 
the relatives or friends of its deceased mem- 
bers. J. Y. Culyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is the 
president ; Edmund O. Hovey, New Jersey, 
vice-president; Sam’! S. Perkins, general agent 


of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., treasurer; 
and William D. Myers, of New Jersey, secre- 
tiry. Among the prominent directors are found 
Charles W. Brown, manager educational de- 
partment of D. Appleton & Co.; A. S. Higgins, 
of Brooklyn, president of Teachers’ Association 
of that city, and others. 


TEACHERS and all interested in the study 
of the Science of Elocution’’ should read the 
new announcement of Prof. S. S. Hamill, who 
has consented to form a class for the studying 
of the science and art of Expression at his 
School of Elocution in Chicago, to open June 
15, 1881. He has had, as our readers well know, 
wonderful success in his work in the West, 
and this will be a rare opportunity for teach- 
ers to get 100 lessons, two a day, from this 
—_— teacher during the long summer vaca- 
tion. 


WE invite attention to the advertisement of 
Kobert W. Kip, 62 Fulton Street, New York 
city, manufacturer of Medals, Badges, etc., for 
schools, colleges, and societies. Mr. Kip 
makes sterling articles of this class, executed 
with artistic taste and skill. His references 
are of the highest order, and promptness and 


fidelity bave already given him an excellent 

reputation among educators. Send to him for 

fac-simille of his designs with prices. The 

closing of the year for schools makes this the 

— time to send Mr. Kip orders for 
„ ete. 


TEACHERS and others | who desire lucrative 


employment during the coming summer, | 


should address Russell & Henderson, 10 
Federal St.. Boston. They are the Agents of 
Tiffany’s ‘‘Gems for the Fireside,“ one of 


the best books for the home circle ever pub- 
lished in this country. Correspond with the 
above firm, and you will be enabled to add 
largely to your present salaries. 


Messrs. BAKER, Pratt & Co., 19 Bond 
street, New York, whose attractive announce- 
ment appears in Tat JOURNAL weekly, have 
the exclusive sale to the trade of the merito- 


rious publications of Messrs. Dempsey & Car- 
roll, the art stationers of America. The Art 
of Correspondence,’ and Usages of Polite 
Society,“ two books in one volume, are recog- 
nized as the authority on American Etiquette. 


J. A. Swaskx, 21 Brattle street, Boston, 
will slate your blackboards so they will look 
well, wear well, last a long time, save erasers 


and crayons, and, to a large extent, prevent 
chalk-dust, which is so disagreeable and un- 
healthy in the school-room. These are some 
of the desirable qualities which will be found 
in blackboards made by Mr. Swasey. 


IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. 
European plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse cars, stages, and ele- 
vated railroads to all depots. Families can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city. 315 zz 


Facts.—Ponder on these facts,—you cannot 
be well, or get well, if your bowels and kidneys 


refuse to act properly. Kidney-Wort will re- 
store their healthful action. Buy it in either 
the dry or liquid forms, and give it a faithful 
trial. Druggists sell it. See advertisement. 

Tux proper slope in writing is at an angle of 
fifty-two degrees, and the proper pen for the 
purpose is one of Esterbrook’s, 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 


DAVIDSON’S 
Velvet Rubber. 


For SC H OOL and B USIN ES It will not harden or lose “petty — gg yen 


i ty, w us for 
for Davidsen’s Velvet Ru r; but if is not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, 

— coating’ 9 cents in stamps. For Illustrated Circulars and rice List address 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 


313 f eow BO Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


“A CYCLOPAIDIA WAR. 


house whose history is reputed to extend back into the last century, and whose wealth 

— — ee 000 is that of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. The 155 1— — 
with the J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
. pp — Scotland, and 
n they published at the (so-called) 
$50, afterwards 


London, England, that of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which, many years ago, 
low price of di 
the Chambers’s Encyclopzedia. 
sult of a rupture with the British house, in consequence (it was said) of the 17 ~~ — the 
American edition contrary to the spirit while still using the name o 1 = same 
Encyclopedia was brought down to the still 850.00 rower 
- a1 Ae Tihia reach of the people, withont regard to the question of — or of 
oss to themselves, they are issuing an edition of this great work, Chambers's Encyclo 7 dia, which is sa — — be 
revised to date (edition of 18-sixty somethingwith census figures alte ?) which they are 7 e ng 
at the wonderfally low price of $15 for the work complete, in 10 great octavo 8 ven a 
this astoundingly low price they allow the large discount of 40 per cent. when P= — — 2 
made in large quantity. The army of the Liter- ary Revolution always rejoices at the multipli- 
cation of good books at low prices, and the AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE is delighted with the opportunity of 
uniting with the great publishing house of Lippincott in furthering the sale of this work; and to demonstrate 
the earnestness of their good-will they pro , 80 long as the Lippincotts choose to continue the manufacture at 
this nominal price, to furnish the public with the Lippincott edition at the low price of $9.50 per set (the 50 cents 
for cost of handling), de- A d { i en — = Bays 4. 
fhe United ‘States Free ver em ate. — 
, ed eat pity that their m should preven 
munificent liberality of the Lippincotts’ terms, it has seemed a 2 he 1 


from advertising more widely, and we therefore supplement 
broadcast for them at our expense. 


The Literary Revolution 


t the honor of a century’s history, and its present cash capital is only about $175,000. It was started 
* long ago as September, 1876, with $70 cash and a few old books, and two years thereafter had reached 
the dignity of a garret in an Ann street junk-shop, its “ army,” consisting of one man and a small boy, and from 


ue Chambers’s Encyclopzdia 


ices lecturaii (b—d be- 
ing far more nu- merous than 
customers for books. But by January, 1879, the Revolution had accumulated sufficient strength to print one 
amall volume, which was increased to a product in 1880 of over one million volumes. business offices and re- 
tail store now occupy entire a magnificent six- story building on Broadway, and its factories 
several other buildings elsewhere in the city, $6 .00. and it gives employment to about 600 hands, 
One item of its present large list of standard publications is an edition of Chambers’s Ency- 
clopeedia, in 15 handy beautiful cloth-bound volumes, which it is selling at the low * of $6 per set (lately re- 
duced from $7.50). This edition is a verbatim reprint of the London edition of 1 (instead <a = Lippi 

case 0 ppin- 


something, as in the 
is Ww tion of a few census 
Unviersal Kno led g Ee Encyclopadia, how- 


ever, is a foreign work, and it could scarcely be expected that such a work, edited and published for a foreign 
market, would Ave as much prominence to American topics as American readers might desire. To supply these 
and other deficiencies, we are now issuing under the title of the“ Library of Universal A a new edi- 
tion in fifteen large octavo volumes, large type, in which a large force of American editors and writers have 


added about 15,000 topics, cover- ing about 3000 octavo pages, thus 
thoroughly Americanizing the work, and making it nearly 40 per cent. 
lar, 22 the original Chamberr’s, Triump hant. 10 per — . than Appletons', 
and 20 per cent. larger than Johnson's Cyclopedias. Of this edition, ten volumes are now ready for delivery. 
Volume XI. will be ready May 20, and the remaining volumes at intervals of a few days thereafter. Price per 
volume in cloth, $1; in half Russia, gilt top, $1.50. 

„First come, first served,” is an old motto which we have supplemented by“ Lowest prices to earliest pur- 
chasers,” and accordingly, on this edition, we are for a few days offering the 10 volumes now published at the 
net e $8.75. This price will very shortly be increased. ; 

f course the 15,000 topics and 3,000 pages of new matter addedin this edition are not to be found either in 
Lippincotts’ edition, nor lu our $6 edition. Both of them, however, are excellent works, remarkably cheap, and 


serve a good purpose for those who cannot afford the new and enlarged edition. Specimen pages showing type 
ving full partic- 


tun Five Thousand Book-Sellers *: 


free, on nest. — 
Throughout the United States and Canada are prepared to either abundantly supply or liberally slander our 


ublications. We give liberal terms to clubs where no bookseller acts as agent. Descriptive catalogue and 
lustrated pamphlet describing book-making and type-setting by steam will be sent free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MANAGER, 764 Broadway, New York. 


GENERAL AGENTS Boston, H. E. Hastings, 47 Cornhill; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; 


Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart 
& Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; — Alden & Chadwick, 120 Dearborn street; San Francisco, 
ear, go Curtiss & Welch; St. Louis, Logan D. 
W. E. C. 


sent 


Dameron; Atlanta, Ga., J. J. & S. P. Richards; Baltimore, 
Harrison; — N ae & English; Pittsburgh, James Robinson: Grand Rapids, Mich., * 
ams. 


Lyon & Co.; Minneapolis, S. 


Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
2 1 (T) New York City. 


roRESTIMATE. 


L. S. NV. 25 
CLEES&CO™ 
+ PHILADELPHIA | 


P1026 ARCH 


Sturtevant House, 


IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 


Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 


According to location. 
BOOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
302 cow LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 


$66 tree. Hacer Terms and $5 outfit 


tres. Address H. HALLETT & Portland, Me, 


Vocal Defects. Vocal Impediments. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


Specialist in Vocal Training, 
SA CHESTNUT Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 


TERMS.—Full course in 22 $50 ; Do. in class of five, $25 ; 
Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. class of fifteen, $10. Special rates 


Vocal Culture. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 

Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 
The Human Voice in Song, 

The Speaking Voice, 
The Cause and Cure of — 
Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal Training, 


SILK BANNERS WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
FOR THE 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorx,' Higher Education of Women. 
59 Carmine Street. Seven Distinct — Collegiate Study, vis: 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


ADVICE TO SINGERS, BY A SINGER. 


This little book is worth mony times its cost to every 
teacher and student. It is designed for a ket com- 
panion, to be referred to daily, and as such will prove 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


almost invaluable. It may be obtained of book-deal The College Cal taining full particulars, wil! 

generally. Price, flexible cloth, 75 cts. Sent postpaid be 

on receipt of price. Published a ADA F. HOWARD, President, 
318 ¢ E. TOURJEE, Boston. | 176 a5 Wellesley, Mass. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ALL who write, and especially those who 
teach penmanship, know how essential it is to 


have good ink, No matter how good the pen, 
or how skillful the instruction may be, if the 
ink is poor, no satisfactory work can be 
secured. On the second page of THE JOURNAL 
there appears from week to week the card of 
the famous firm of Thaddeus Davids & Co. of 
New York, who began to manufacture inks in 
1824, and have been exclusively engaged in 
supplying this country, and nearly every other 
portion jof the world with inks, sealing-wax, 
wafers, fluids, and other stationery goods, un- 
surpassed for excellence. 

For more than half a century their experi. 
ence has been enabling them to perfect their 
goods. Their inks are now unsurpassed, for 


all kinds of uses. 

Chemical analysis has never been able to de- 
tect any inferior ingredients in these famous 
inks, which is a thing that hardly holds good 
of any other article of similarly extensive use. 
The ink they make to-day is as good as the 
best they ever made; and in point of fact the 
standard of excellence is continually being 
advanced. Thaddeus Davids first commenced 
their manufacture, and he started out to 
secure the four great essentials of a good ink : 
ist.—Permanency ; 2nd.— Freedom of flow; 
3rd.—smoothness, and 4th—distinctness of 
color at the outset. This object he attained, 
and his inks have been known as among the 
the best in the world. The firm hold the same 
position in regard to the production of mucil- 
age and-sealing wax, in which articles, as in 
inks, they lead the trade of this country, if 
not of the world. Of sealing wax Thaddeus 
Davids was also the pioneer manufacturer of 
this country. Quite recently the firm have 
introduced another speciality, called Davids’ 
patent fountain brush. It is intended asa 
substitute for the ordinary mucilage-brush, the 
annoyances of which are well known. This 
article is the invention of Mr. John B. Davida, 
the junior partner of the firm, and was patent- 
ed March 4, 1879. There isa rubber bulb, 
which is filled from the bottle by simply com- 
pressing it, as a child fille its rubber ball with 
water. The outward flow is regulated by 
pressure, and only as much mucilage as is 
actually needed is allowed to reach the brush. 
The fountain contains as much mucilage as is 
equivalent to fifty or more dippings with an 
ordinary brush ; much time and trouble are 
saved, and the gumming or clogging of the 
mouths of bottles is avoided. he article is 
made of the best materials and is handsomely 
nickel-plated,and is not only useful and eco- 
nomical but also ornamental. This invention 
is causing a revolution in its line. 

We heartily commend the goods of Thaddeus 
Davids & Co., having tested them thoroughly, 
aud know that they are especially adapted to 
the use of Schools. 


Literary 
Revolution. 


To keep in good humor the good je who delight 
in good books; to wake up the slow ksellers who 
are inclined to go to sleep in the summer, instead of, 
in the winter; to 
ends, 
emfromor- Cheap Books. 
we have concluded to publish a few more cheap books. 
If we are to name him at of h 
‘ 2 ist w o immort 

Shakespeare Shakespeare, and will give 
you either his “Merchant of Venice” or“ Hamlet,” or 
any one of his fourteen other principal plays, in beau- 
tiful type, for & cents. At h t 

the same price you may have ree Cents. 
Macaulay 5“ Life of Frederick the Great,” former price 
$1.25, or Carlyle’s “ Robert Burns,” or rtine’s 


Life 
en Washington Irving.“ 
Washington wonderful, delightful, neretetore 
Ww 
inaccessible Sketch Book,” which 


ble Ri 
favefora dime. Forthe A Dime. 
Tom-B rown give you “Tom Brown 


” U 
book ever writte at. Rugby,” the best boy's 
you can have —— except Sion Crusoe,” which 


charm those who Crusoe. delight in 
we give also for 10 eents each, Coopers the 


Cooper's Mohicans,” one of the most Justly 


Charles Kingsley’s “ Hype 
which worthily ranksat the 


se are only speci- 
blish, are all in 1 
in the broad side or 


at a book worth reading is 


Publishing, are all ele; 
¥ gantly and strongly bound, in 
floth or better style, and ray | at prices Soporsionately 
— an those in paper We — these few 
— in pam hiet form. as specimens of the quality of 
Par wor literature, and these s terms wil not be 
continued, ooksellers 
hited States and Canada are red to eith bu 
ne 
supply or liberal! slander our publications. 
poh Z : iberal terms to clubs where no bookseller acts 
eke nt, Descriptive Catalogue, and illustrated ph- 
will be sent free, on and ty ER CAN. OOK 
XCHANGE, 764" Bri 
NOE, 764 Broa way, New ork, 


DIRECTORY. 


Coll Pr ato Sch 
Normal Schools, es, 
COLLEGES. 


. UNIVERSITY. EI 
Schools. Open to both sexes. A 


poate COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
D ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J.J. MoRRISON, 
279 


ht Colleges and 
the Registrar. 


dent. 


Publishers. 


In Every School MU! using 

THE PRACTICAL SIC - READER. 

This valuable book, by W. L. Surrn, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prepared upon the Jnductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
inaa 7 volume ot moderate cost. It is pronounced 
superior to any other singing-book ever puttished. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school. Every her should procure 
a copy at once. Samples sent post-pald for 35c. Ad- 
dress JONES BROS. & CO., Pubds., 4,0. 290tf 


. For es an emen. Expenses, $1 
—$192. GEO. F. — 309 ZZ 


PROFESSIONAL. 
| C. ROBERTSON, 
303 


(Pupil of Lewis Monroe). 
Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance ions, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RicHARDS, Sec’y. 


Ful co OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in 8 
eg — For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
c., Freeman Place, Beacon „Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N. H. 4-years’ course designed for instrue- 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. E R. RUGGLEs. 12 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departm 


ent. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A. M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Maas. 201 


141 SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 * 


ME WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
M OnovuTtT, A. M., E. H. BARLOW, A. M., Prins. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE N 

AT WOROESTER. For exes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 
55 Address E. H. Russe, Princij 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, „ 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGRH, Prin. 


TATR NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


MINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. 


For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 


8.2 NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For 
0 


Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies 5 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph. D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scott. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


JHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
Boston. — Scientific, Business, Military. The 
fferent departmen ry, an 

Upper, accommodate — of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 


in all ons of Upper Department. 
Fe AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


R. I., prepares for Coll Scientific Schools, an 
or 5 — tenchers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
th complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorx, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. expenses 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
7 Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 

or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 

T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 

Wn NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 


| V. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS, COLLEGE 
283 Westminster 


treet, 
A th d practical busi * = 
oro an ness course. 
8 by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


Dru SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 


POSTPAID, Address thie Office, 804 


GEONOMY; 


HOW WORLDS WERE MADE, and MOUNTAINS AND OON- 
TINENTS RAISED AND PLACED AS THEY ARE. 
Consisting of a new and simple system of Physical 

Geography and Astronomy. 
By J. STANLEY GRIMES, Counselor at Law. 


Mailed free on receipt of 25 centa by 
HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., 
(Mention this Journal.) (317 d] CHICAGO. 


CEOCRAPHICAL PLAYS. 


For young folks at schooland at home. By Miss JANE 
ANDREWS, author of “Seven Little Sisters, &c. 
Very entertaining and instructive. May be used for 
Supplementary Reading, or Review Exercises in Ge- 
ography. Price, 15 cents each, — 1 

1. Un States. 4. Africa and South America. 

5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea. 

3. Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. ogues free. 
317 LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student's Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLIGAL RESEARCH. 
With Illus. and 12 
By A. C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 
Complete Prospectus Book, $1.00, by mail. 
Agents wanted. N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
on thin, opaque paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing 19 of the United States from 
census of 1880. ith steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.26 


NR. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N. I. 


HOW 
TO 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U. S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
8 AVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies, all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

253 az 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS ! 


48 pages of the richest gems of 8.8. Songs 
have beer added to S. W. Straub's 
Popular S. S. Singing Book. 


MORNING 5 


Melodies! 
PRICE UNCHANGED. 


Richest 
Sentiment! 
$30 per 100; 
$3.60 per doz. 


LIGHT! 


This places it FAR ABOVE all others In the quantity 
and 1 of both Worps and Music! 
It ls printed from large, clear type ongpages 


ONE-FOURTH LARCER 
Than those of any other S. S. Singing-books. 
It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 
MORNING LIGHT. 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book. 
Specimen free, Dox'r FAIL TO SEND US 35 
OTS. and receive by return mail a sample copy of this 
MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 
THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 
314m CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUPPLIED with Teacher, 

by the New-En d Bureau 

of Education, 16 

Boston, Mass. Write a 
* 


F. B. NO » Manager 


Just Publish-d, 
THE GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF 


Practical Penmanship, 
COMPLETE IN SIX NUMBERS. 

This series has a patent reversible feature which is 

of marked advantage where double desks are used, 

The 2 are clear, bold, and handsome. Samples by 

mail, 10c.each, A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 

319 d 42 Bond Street, New York. 


A valuable work. -W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


„Mill make itself a nece te all interested 
in education.’’—Mo. REPUBLICAN, 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
UNIVERSAL CATALOCUE. 


Vel. III., 1881, now Ready. 


Containing descriptions of all Educational Institutions 
— the United States, — more 
an 3, u all. 


Also full list of EDUCATIONAL PFRIODICALS, direc- 
tory of STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, synopsis of PUBLIC 
ScHOOL System, &c. 


SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF 81. 
O. H. EVANS & Co., 
POLYTEOHNIO BUILDING, 


319 h ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


13 Bromfield Street, 


Maps! Maps! Maps! 


Of Every Style, for Schools of Every Grade. 


POLITICAL MAPS, REFERENCE MAPS, 
PHYSICAL MAPS, CLASSICAL MAPS, 
OUTLINE MAPS, RELIEF MAPS, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write us at once, if your School needs furnishing. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 312 


JOHNSON’S NATURAE HISTORY. 
By Ho. S. G. Goopricu (Peter Parley). 


Latest Edition — 1881 — Over 1500 Engravings. 
* Particalarly valuable.“ Prof. Agassiz, Harv. Univ. 
„Nothing which approaches it.’’"— Pres. Seelye, Amh’ st. 
„Unequaled in its fine.“ Fr Pres. Hopkins, Williams. 
“A highly valuable work.’’—Joseph Cook, Boston. 
„Best in the language.“ —-Pres. Barnard, Colum. Coll. 
„Best for general reference and family reading.“ — Prey. 
Alex. Winchell and Faculty of Mich Univ. 
Wanted ,—aA teacher, of snap and ability, 30 years 
of - or upwards, to solicit orders for this. 4 
stating age business and teaching experience, 
W. B. STICKNEY, Publisher, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


318 d eow 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s can 
be found in no other similar collection. 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, 
pages larger than the ordinary size) beautifully 

rinted on fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably 

und in boards. 

Price $3.60 Per dozen by express, 35 cents by 
mail. A single specimen copy ( covers) mailed 


on receipt of 25 cents. 
HEART AND VOICE. will be supplied by all 
book and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
| CINCINNATI, o. 


10 
HE THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


Sterling Gems. ot 


Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 
A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, sewann 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method“ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much A musical intelligence in those who use 
8 good variety of Songs for Practice, 
ce, cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


ELOCUTIO J. — 


Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of : 105 


872 cults tres: & O0., Auguste, 
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AMONG 


Appletens’ Scheel Readers. 

Arithmetics. 
uackenbes’s Histories. 

— „ Pen and Picture Series. 

Medel Copy-Beoks 

Primary Copy-Beooks 8 Copies). 

Neumanns Chemistry. 

Neumanns Botanics. 

Barkness’s Latin Series. 

Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


WHICH ARE: 

Appletens’ New 

Cernell’s Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compositien. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 

Art ef School Management. 

Ballard’s Pieces to Speak. 

Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. 
Ete., Ete., Etc. 


talogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for 
— Schools to Colleges and Universities, rent po post-paid on application. Libe 


Send for Educational Notes 


1, 3, 5 Bond Street, 6 wt A St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av., 


NEW YORK OSTON. CHICAGO. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00... Publishers 


PHILADELP 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 

Chauvenet's Mathematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

— History of the United States. 
History of the United States. 
ckersham’s Educational Works. 

— Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 22 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library, 

professional books for Teachers. 


Standard Library Books, 
Historical, Religious, Works of Travel, &c., Ke. 
S, for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, III and 118 William st., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
A. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MITCHELL’S 
NEW ‘Now ready: 


412 Method. 
Phonic 
. A, B, C, Met 


READING 
CHARTS. 


Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 7+ 2res 


734 Broadway, 
PUBLISH 


NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histeries and — Headers; 
Leighten’s History ef Rome 

Thomeon’s New Arithmetics ona Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 

and Graded Lessons in Eng- 


and Higher Lesens in — — 
— hysioclegy and Hyg — 
J. D. Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
4% Madison St. , Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bremfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


FRAnNoIs W. PARKER, Schools, Boston, and 
of Gloucester, Mass. 


Specimen copies 20 cents each. 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N. V., Agts. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The Rise tm wd and Present Structure 
of the Eng age. By Sir MaTTHEW 
Hamasor, 4 AN., late fellow of „Ox- 
ford. Fourth American edition. Price, $1. 

This work is full of interest and instruction, — stu- 
dents of the r 2 will find it an inval- 

unable help. Mailed on receipt of price. 316 2 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
uus and 121 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $31.00 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. hingt 
ROYSE'S American Literature. oe * 
APPLETON'S Vi oung Chemist, 


IVISON, BLAKEM 
TAYLOR’ & CO., 
753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton's Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &., &., &0. 


For New- England States address 
HABRISON HUME, 
as 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


G. I. JONES & Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 

Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 


KNIGHT, see & Co., 
192 2 4 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sd. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-two Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Czxsar.— The Tem- 
— Henry VIII. — Richard II. — Richard III. — 
beth. Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You L Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale. — — John. — Heury IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II.— King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All's Well that Ends Well. 
From C. M. INGLEBY, M. A., LL. D., author of 
‘ Centurie of Praise,’”’ ae. — “You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
fen willseem only imitative and strained. Neverthe- 
I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
hakespeare’s awe of the class to which yours belong, 
> unexceptionall rk’ good as yoursare.” Please send for 
Circulars. . 0.8 N. Agt. for New N 
310 41 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bio hical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, 61.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell, Thorean,  merson. With Jutroduction and 
Notes, making it an admirable reading-book. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRBICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry Cabot LODGE. 16mo. A very * 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fi 

the best ballads and lyrics in English and Ame com 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ „ Chevy Chase to The Wonderful — 
Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is 

sira te for use in ao and the family ci A6 $ 25. 
Andrews’ Latin Seri 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. — $2.50. 
Colbarn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


. JONES BROTHERS & CO., - 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ots 8. 


Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Lesen- in Elem. Physiology, $1. 10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Re I. in Elem. Chem » 1.10 
Jenes“ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Lechyer’s E — in — 1.23 


154 az Bond 8 Neu York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 

Catalogues, 


otc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New- 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 aa New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithme $ .65 
Olmsted’s School . 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural (Plympton), 


Scott's Manual of Unt States History, -55 
Scott's 121 History of the United 

tachos’s New American Speaker. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
81:78. 
Also other Histories hy the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvoaTiIonaAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Iudustrial Drawing 
A for public schools by PRO. WALTER SMITH, 

supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
— and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
2 — schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
an once. 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For potas 


and es. Animals and plants represented in 
natural colors, and arranged fo — with object. 
lessons. 

Prang’s American Chremos. 188 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW Y@RK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 292 
(4 vols. ready 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s 8 


of Atlases (1 vols. to $25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 ad og * 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of 2 (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for and Schoo 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 30 
Leffingwell’s English Classics 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical tiona 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sch 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, 2 Logie 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.73 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.50 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw fus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. aa 


‘ SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadeiphia. 


ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawi 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. * 
1. Standard Arith. Course, —— rating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s —— and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of 8 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational P. — 


Guyot's New 
Guyot'’s Wall 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 


Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney's Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or 
WILLIAM F. W 
‘ew-England Agent, 
180 23 Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & OO 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by PRIx. A. S. HiGGrns, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ECONOMIOAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy, 65 pp. » by mail, 15 ets.; per doz., $1.50. 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary 2 


By MALCOLM MAOVICOAR, LL. D. 

Full of practical, hel instruction —— 
as to the best methods of — this most 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 6O cts. 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal The Norm. 

66 — 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s — Arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter 

A New Comprehensive Speller. = 

Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural 1 New. 

Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s — Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Riowpipe Analysis, New Edition. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Aevised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry one onometry. 
Gummere’s Surveying. evised Edition, 
Thompson’s Political 

Greeley’s Political Economy. 

Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 
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THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


Have Just Published 
BRADBORY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 

2 — I. contains object lessons and slate work and 

for primary schools, 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 

termediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary | 

Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s 2 Practical Arith- 
metics forin a two-book or three Kk series, but at the 
cost of two books. 
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DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MEOHANIOS. 12mo,cl. 1.50 
PETON’S CHINA PAINTING (New issue.) Pollo. 1.36 
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MERRIMAN’S MIGURE OF THE EARTH. An intro- 

duction to Geodesy. 12mo,cloth. - 1 
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N PRE DRAWING. 12mo, cloth. 1.25 

ANA’S MANUAL OF MINKRALOGY, 12mo, cloth. 2.00 

MILLERS. ORGANIO OHEMISTRY. 8vo, cloth. 10.00 
FRESENIUS’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. New 

revised edition, with new notation. bro, cl. 6.00 

RIQKETT’S ASSAYING. 8vo, cloth. 3.00 
Ww — New edi- 

mo, clot: — 


1 


1.50 
RICE & JOHNSON'S ©. OALOULUS. (Abridg.) 12° cl. 1.50 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY; 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geegraphies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, e., Ke. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


NEW AND STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


ECLECTIC HISTORY Just Published. Entirely New. History of the United States, to 
Garfield's Administration. Entertaining in style of narrative, and full of new 


of the and enlivening features. Copiously illustrated with Maps, Portraits, &c. 
UNITED STATES. run cloth. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60c. 
27 Numbers, with Script Ch Color 
McGUFFEY’S McGuffey's Revised © arta, Nos. Manilla, Portfolio, $ 5.00 
REVISED Revised Charts, 27 Nos., Meany 10.00 
READING-CHARTS. Jen with a view to intr theChare. 
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